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HE increasing installations of autc- 

matic train control and signal sys- 
tems for safety and expediting traffic 
require poles which are _ uniformly 
strong, durable, economical, and free 
from failures. 
These requirements are most ably filled 
by International Creosoted Pine Poles. 
They possess greatest permanent 
strength and stand up in emergencies 
where others fail. 








International Creosoted Pine Poles in 
signal service on the Big Four near 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Proof of this permanency is the test of 
time and International poles have 
passed this test most successfully. They 
have been in service 28 years through 
wind and weather and are still in excel- 
lent condition. 

With this service record and with 
International’s firm operating policy 
to produce only quality poles, uninter- 
rupted service is assured, insofar as it 
depends on poles. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
General Office: Galveston, Texas 
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IDECO STANDARD STEEL 














Railroads Dig Deep To 
Pay Rust Bills 


In the railroads’ battle against rust and corrosion, some of 
this expense is unavoidable but in the matter of buildings, 
signal bridges, flood light towers and other equipment much 
of this can be saved through the use of LIDECO Hot Dip 
galvanized equipment. 


IDECO standardized Railroad buildings are strong and 
attractive, weather tight and fire-safe, adaptable to all rail- 
road requirements. Their hot dip galvanized steel frames, 
sash and sheeting eliminate the need for constant painting and 
repairs, as the galvanizing successfully resists rust and the 
corrosive action of smoke and acid fumes. 





(GALVANIZED) 






The International Derrick and Equipment Co. 
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Rai'way 
Flood Light Towers 


IDECO flood light towers are 
used by a number of the leading 
railroads. They are built in a 
wide variety of heights and sizes 
to meet any requirement. 


Heavily galvanized by IDECO 
hot dip galvanizing they will 
resist rust and the corrosive 
action cf smoke and acid fumes. 


In addition to the above, IDECO 
manufactures Railway Signal 
Bridges, catenary supports and 
other steel towers and structures 
used in the electrification of the 
railzceds and for their switching 
requirements. 
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The Growing Problem 
of Suburban Traffic 


THe New York regulatory commissions, metropolitan 

and state, recently denied an application of the Long 
Island Railroad for permission to increase its reduced- 
rate commutation fares by 20 per cent, the denial being 
based on the assertion that, the burden of proof being on 
the railroad, it had not succeeded in adducing testiniony 
te prove its case. The question chiefly at issue seemed 
to be the allocation of earnings and expenses between 
passenger and freight service, between full-rate and 
reduced-rate passenger business and between the Long 
Island on the one hand and the parent company, the 
Pennsylvania, on the other. The problem of handling 
suburban passenger business tends each year to become 
more important. With the decline in through passenger 
business its relation to local passenger traffic tends 
rapidly to increase. At the same time, there are few 
railroads which consider the business profitable. A 
losing business which tends to grow is as serious a mat- 
ter for the railroads as is a paying business which de- 
clines. What can be done to put the suburban business 
on its feet financially? Can there be improvement in 
methods of handling it? Can formulas be worked out 
for separating its income and expense from those of 
freight and through passenger traffic—formulas which 
will be so patently fair that they will be accepted even 
by those who are reluctant to believe? 


“The Ghost in the Closet’ 


MECHANICAL department officer of long ex- 
~~ perience on a road not notable for the modern char- 
acter of its motive power recently said, “The ghost in 
the railroad closet is the serviceable locomotive in white 
lead.” The reason for this assertion is apparent. With 
weekly freight car loadings appreciably less than a year 
ago, and the more intensive use of motive power, many 
railroads find themselves with surplus locomotives which 
are repaired, bearing surfaces painted with white lead 
and stored against future need. True, these locomotives 
represent a power reserve against possible subsequent 
peak traffic demands. The question may well be asked, 
however, if some roads are not lulling themselves into 
a false sense of security by depending on a power 
reserve less adequate than it seems. The general prac- 
tice is to store the older and less efficient locomotives, 
and it is safe to say that a large percentage of these 
stored serviceable locomotives, as compared with modern 
motive power, are seriously deficient both in horsepower 
capacity, which is ability to take tonnage trains over 
the road at high average speed, and in fuel efficiency. 
As a result of intensive development and improvement, 
it is not unheard of for a modern locomotive to handle 
80 per cent more ton-miles per hour on 50 per cent of 
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the unit fuel consumption formerly considered good 
locomotive performance. From the point of view of 
economy, many of the locomotives now stored in white 
lead ought never to turn a wheel again in revenue 
service. 


Railway Officers and 
Air Transportation 


Tatar the anticipated nation-wide development of air 

transportation, and its co-ordination with railway 
transportation, will be materially assisted and hastened 
by the railways themselves is indicated by the existing 
open-mindedness of railway officers toward the possi- 
bilities of air service. This is in marked contrast to the 
railway frame of mind toward motor coach and truck 
transportation which prevailed during the earlier years 
of the development of the highway carriers. It was 
generally felt at that time that motor coaches and trucks 
had no permanent place of importance in the transpor- 
tation field. Quite different is the opinion of railway 
men of the future of air transportation. Conversations 
with many of them, men located in all parts of the 
country, lead to the conclusion that they are all inter- 
ested in the current advances of air transportation, that 
they expect the airplane soon to become an important 
carrier of passengers, mail and express, and that they 
are eager as railway men to assist this new arm of 
transportation to find its logical place as an adjunct of 
the railways. Probably this is due to the romance 
which everyone sees in aviation. But regardless of the 
reason for this feeling among railway officers, its 
existence augurs well for the future of air transporta- 
tion and for the steady improvement of transportation 
facilities in the United States. 


Consolidating Interlocking Controls 


D URING the last few years numerous roads have 

made marked savings in the charges for the opera- 
tion of interlocking plants by combining the control of 
two or more separate plants into one machine and there- 
by decreasing the number of levermen required without 
reducing the safety or flexibility of operation. An in- 
teresting example of such an arrangement is the new 
desk-lever remote control plant on the Burlington at 
West Quincy, Mo., which replaces four separate me- 
chanical interlockings in a territory seven miles long. 
This new plant has simplified the direction of train 
movement from and to several diverging lines, and is, 
therefore, an important operating center. ‘The dis- 
patchers were moved from Hannibal, Mo., 18 miles 
south, to the new tower, and with the facility afforded 
by the new arrangement they combine the operation of 
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the plant with the dispatching of trains on the remain- 
der of the division, including 150 miles of line. The 
levermen previously required on each trick at three 
of the mechanical plants have thus been relieved. The 
saving in operating expense accomplished by consolid- 
ation amounts to $16,200 annually, which is about 30 
per cent of the total cost of the new facilities. This 
installation is, therefore, an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished by remote control equipment. 
Facilities of this kind can be installed to advantage 
at numerous locations on many railroads. 


Reports and More Reports 
and Their Purpose 


Revers Y railway man has heard of the clerk who had 

been making out the same report for years, day 
after day. Eventually, some one thought to inquire 
what it was used for, and it was found to serve no pur- 
pose except to keep the clerk busy. Anyone who has 
worked on a railway for any length of time knows that 
there is more than a little truth in the story and that 
useless reports are frequently made up. This fact, 
however, should not throw the blight of suspicion upon 
all reports. In fact, modern operating efficiency re- 
quires more reports than ever. Railway facilities of all 
kinds have grown to such proportions that close per- 
sonal supervision of all of them is impossible for a 
superintendent, for instance. His only means of con- 
stant contact is through reports, either verbal or written. 
Reports are a material aid in various types of operations. 
In yard operation, for example, the efficiency of Selkirk 
and Rutherford yards on the New York Central and 
the Reading has been much increased by comprehensive 
reports. Daily cost reports have resulted in reductions 
in yard expenses on the Northern Pacific and other 
roads. Current reports of transportation expenses 
have produced savings on the Illinois Central, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern. Weather reports are material factors in 
maintaining the efficiency of the Canadian grain move- 
ment and of many fruit and vegetable movements in the 
United States. Car handling is also placed on a more 
scientific basis by the use of reports on many railways. 
Some reports are of slightly less value than so much 
waste paper, but the rendering of proper, authentic 
reports on many matters, such as those listed above, is 
a highly important adjunct to operating department 
activities. 


Reading for Railroad Men 
Is Discussed 


H. N. RODENBAUGH, vice-president of the Florida 

East Coast, is the author of a rather unusual article 
in the monthly journal of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. It is a short and very much to the 
point discussion of what the young railway mechanical 
engineer should read, and why. While it is directed 
particularly to college graduates who enter the service 
of the mechanical department, it is not surprising to find 
that it will apply with equal force to any ambitious rail- 
way employee who is anxious to do more effective work 
and better his position. It is essential that such men 
should understand the importance of the human element 
and how to deal with it, and also that a railroad is a 
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commercial venture and must be conducted on a profit- 
able basis—its primary purpose is to earn money for its 


owners. While observation and experience are, of 
course, necessary in studying how to deal with the hu- 
man element, this is a slow process, and Mr. Roden- 
baugh’s advice is that the young man “must read pub- 
lications of many different fields if he is to acquire that 
breadth of view and that tolerance of thought which 
must be had if he is to intelligently and effectively di- 
rect human beings. He must read good newspapers 
thoughtfully, the better of the popular novels, and en- 
deavor to become familiar with the elementary factors 
in music, art, religion, international history and national 
and international politics”. That he may realize the 
necessity for “the production of a healthy net income 
item” the suggestion is that he should by all means 
“read and study intently books on commercial geog- 
raphy, economics and banking and finance”. There is a 
need in most organizations for a greater appreciation of 
the human element, as well as of the necessity of having 
continually in mind the fact that a public utility must be 
conducted on a sound business basis. A study of these 
things will also do much to develop a breadth of view 
which is necessary on the part of those in authority in 
any industrial or commercial institution, and particu- 
larly in a public utility. 


Railway Wages in 1927 


STUDY of the complete statistics of the wages 

paid by the Class I railways in 1927, which has 
been made possible by the recent publication of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics for 
December, shows that it cost the railways last year 
about $63,000,000 to pay the difference between the 
average hourly wage of 1926 and that of 1927. The 
total amount paid in wages was actually less than in 
1926, but this was entirely due to reduction in the 
number of employees, which in turn was due to a de- 
cline in the volume of traffic. The average number of 
employees was 1,760,730, or 45,050 less than in the 
preceding year. The average number of hours worked 
per employee declined slightly but average compensa- 
tion per employee for the year was $1677 as compared 
with $1656 in 1926. The reason for the increase in 
average annual compensation, in spite of the reduction 
in the average number of hours worked, was that the 
average wage per hour increased from 64.3 cents in 
1926 to 65.7 cents in 1927. There was an increase in 
the average annual earnings of almost every class of 
employees. There was also a reduction in the number 
of almost every class of employees. The number of 
employees in train and engine service declined 9,629; 
the number of yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers, 
833 ; the number of transportation employees other than 
in train and engine service, 4,448; the number engaged 
in maintenance of equipment, 20,833; the number en- 
gaged in maintenance of way, 5,053; and the number in 
clerical service, 4,405. The decline in employees was less 
in proportion, however, than the decline in traffic. In con- 
sequence the number of tons carried one mile per 
employee declined from 249,156 in 1926 to 247,191 in 
1927, and the number of passengers carried one mile 
per employee declined from 19,916 to 19,390. The 
total wages paid by the Class I roads in 1927 amounted 
to $2,952,717,174. If the average hourly wage had 
been only the same as in 1926, the total wages paid 
would have been $2,889,283,971, or $63,433,203 less. 
The decline in the net operating income earned by these 
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roads was $147,661,000 and, therefore, about 43 per 
cent of the decline may be attributed to the increase in 
the average wage paid. 


Searching Questionnaire Discloses 


A Worthy Public Servant 


THe New Hampshire Public Service Commission 
some months ago sent a long questionnaire to the 
3oston & Maine delving into almost every possible phase 
of the railroad’s operations and policies. To this ques- 
tionnaire the road has now made answer—and in the 
same detail. In the field of highway competition the 
road says it is suffering far more from the truck than 
from the motor coach. From the standpoint of its own 
operation of motor vehicles, it states that motor trucks 
make possible a greater frequency and flexibility of 
service for short hauls and that where traffic is not suffi- 
cient to support passenger trains the motor coach is the 
only service economically sound. The use of motor 
vehicles by the railroads, by keeping for the railroad 
business which might otherwise go to independent motor 
vehicles, tends to permit the retention of thin-traffic rail 
lines in service, rather than forcing their abandonment. 
The company urges that intrastate motor trucks and 
interstate trucks and motor coaches be subjected to the 
same regulation now laid down for railroads and intra- 
state motor coaches. Railroad passenger business has 
declined, the Boston & Maine says, but not as much 
as it would have, had through trains not been speeded up 
and service improved. Other points are covered—the 
company’s recent capital investments and their nature, 
the improvement in freight service, the likelihood of divi- 
dends on all classes of stock, etc. The preparation of 
such a report undoubtedly entailed a great deal of work 
on the part of the railroad. On the other hand such a 
thorough searching of its own actions and policies and 
their frank publication ought to be appreciated by the 
company’s patrons. Properly studied and understood 
by the leaders of public opinion the statement ought to 
engender a sympathetic attitude to the company. And 
railroads need nothing so much as public understanding 
of their accomplishments and their policies. 


Praise That We Appreciate 


HE Railway Age has received a letter from the 

vice-president in charge of operation of a railway 
which always has been one of the best managed and 
most successful large systems in the country, in which 
he says: 

“I have taken the liberty to send you copies of letters 
which I have written to our staff in regard to various 
articles contained in the Railway Age of March 3. This 
is just an illustration of what occurs to a greater or less 
extent in the case of every issue which we receive. 

“As I have told you personally, your magazine is 
the most valuable factor towards improvement in 
the railway world today, and it seems to me that it 
is improving. Every year is better than the one 
previous, and I am speaking particularly from a 
practical standpoint.” 

We greatly appreciate this unsolicited tribute to the 
contents of our editorial pages from a man who is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the ablest operating officers 
in the country. We try to make our editorial contents 
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interesting, but in far larger measure our efforts are di- 
rected to making them useful to railway officers of all 
ranks and classes. By this we mean that we strive con- 
stantly to get and publish material pertaining to all 
phases of railway management and regulation, and to 
improvements of every kind in the physical plants and 
in operation which, when read by railway officers, will 
help them to do their work more efficiently. 

In other words, we try to make the Railway Age and 
the other publications of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company, serve as clearing houses of information 
regarding the best thought and the best practice of the 
railroad industry. To the extent that we are success- 
ful in doing this our papers make available to officers of 
each railway what they want and need to know as to 
what is being done on other railways, thus helping each 
railway to benefit by the successful efforts in the line 
of progress made by the others. 

Probably many of our readers will be interested in 
knowing what were the contents of the issue of the 
Railway Age of March 3 regarding which the railway 
operating executive above quoted wrote memoranda to 
other officers of his road. His memoranda were writ- 
ten, or copies of them sent, to ten different officers, and 
the titles of the editorials and articles mentioned in them 
were as follows: “Operating Officers and the Law”, and 
“Saving in the Electrical Department’ (page 507) ; 
“Station Grounds are Private Property” (page 507) ; 
‘Graphic’ Cases Reduce Car Delays” (page 518) ; 
“Book of Rules Education on the Missouri Pacific” 
(page 530); ‘“Wheel-Grab Speeds Carloading Oper- 
ations” (page 539), and “Automatic Draft Gear Inspec- 
tion” (page 544). 

Three things, at least, are essential to making it pos- 
sible for the Ratkway Age to render the greatest prac- 
ticable service to its readers. First, railway officers 
must generously give it information for publication re- 
garding the important and progressive things they are 
doing, the way they are doing them and the results they 
are getting. It is very exceptional for a railway officer 
to be unwilling to do this. 

Secondly, the editors of the paper must seek informa- 
tion throughout the country and present it in editorials 
or articles prepared by themselves or others which will 
tell concisely, accurately and informingly what is being 
done, how it is being done and the results that are being 
obtained. Most of the members of the editorial staff 
of the Railway Age and its affiliated publications have 
been selected because of their previous railway experi- 
ence and special knowledge, and have been trained to 
prepare editorial material with the object of making it 
what railway officers want and need. Most of our edi- 
tors spend a large part of their time in traveling in quest 
of practical and valuable material. 

Third, the articles published must be carefully read 
by railway officers and the ideas and the information 
given in them utilized. Very rarely a railway officer is 
heard to say he is “too busy to read”. Any man who is 
too busy to read is too busy to learn much. Such a 
man says, in effect, that he cannot learn from the ex- 
perience of others. One’s own experience may be the 
best teacher, but most men’s experience is so restricted 
that unles they supplement it with knowledge of the ex- 
perience of others they will never know or accomplish 
much. 

To the cooperation its editorial department has re- 
ceived from the officers of railways in every rank and 
class the Railway Age largely owes such success as it 
has had in serving the railroad industry. No paper 


ever received more assistance from its readers in get- 
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ting editorial material, and we doubt if there is any 
other publication whose editorial pages are devoted to 
all the problems of a great industry which is so care- 
fully read and so much used in a practical way by its 
readers. 

Modesty forbids us to believe that all railway officers 
will agree with the operating vice-president quoted that 
the Railway Age “is the most valuable factor towards 
improvement in the railway world today”. but we hope 
they will agree with him that “it is improving,” and that 
“every year is better than the one previous”. It is our 
sincere desire to make the paper of the greatest possible 
use to the railway industry and everybody connected 
with it. 


An Unjust and Unwise Act 


HE Senate in refusing to confirm the reappoint- 

ment of John J. Esch as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has done a very unjust and 
unwise thing. When President Coolidge nominated Mr. 
Wood of Pennsylvania as a member of the commission 
the Railway Age opposed his confirmation because it 
looked so much as if he had been nominated to placate 
and represent certain Pennsylvania interests that it 
seemed improbable he could make a useful commis- 
sioner. The Railway Age also criticized the last de- 
cision of the commission in the Lake Cargo coal rate 
case, for which Mr. Esch voted, because we believed it 
was an effort to use freight rates to equalize conditions 
in two parts of the bituminous coal mining industry 
when the existing inequality of conditions was not due 
to freight rates.’ Why, then, do we say it was unjust 
for the Senate to refuse to confirm the reappointment 
of Mr. Esch? 

Mr. Esch’s case was entirely different from that of 
Mr. Wood. There was not and could not be any claim 
or suspicion that his candidacy was especially promoted 
by any interest that was concerned in the outcome of a 
particular case before the commission. His candidacy 
was opposed by such an interest, but it was not promot- 
ed by any such interest. Furthermore, whether the de- 
cision reached by the commission in the Lake Cargo coal 
rate case was right or wrong, Congress must assume a 
large part of the responsibility for it. Congress passed 
the Hoch-Smith resolution making a solemn declaration 
of policy which the commission could not avoid inter- 
preting. That declaration was so worded that it had to 
be construed to mean either practically nothing or that 
freight rates should be used to equalize industrial pro- 
fits. The guess that the commission made in the Lake 
Cargo coal rate case as to what Congress meant may 
have been wrong, but it certainly was not an unnatural 
one, and therefore did not justify such action by the 
Senate as has been taken in Mr. Esch’s case 

Meantime, Congress has not repealed the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. Presumably as long as it is in effect mem- 
bers of the commission must continue, at the risk of 
their official lives, to guess as to what Congress means 
by it. But does Congress know what it means by it? 
Recent discussion in the Senate has shown that different 
senators construe it in accordance with the supposed 
wishes and interests of their particular constituents. In 
other words, the members of Congress do not agree as 
to what they mean by it, but, at the same time, they 
dare members of the commission to guess wrong as to 
what they do mean. We suppose that if a member of 
the commission guesses in the future in accordance with 
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the views of a majority of the senators he will be al- 
lowed to keep his job, but if ne guesses in accordance 
with the views of a minority he will lose his job when 
his term expires and may consider himself fortunate 
if he is not also drawn and quartered. 

The action taken by the Senate in the Esch case is 
most unwise because it makes successful the worst ex- 
ample on record of the injection of both politics and 
sectionalism into federal railway regulation. The pas- 
sage of the Hoch-Smith resolution was dictated by po- 
litical motives. Its authors sought to win the favor of 
the farmers by putting through a piece of legislation 
which ostensibly would cause reductions in freight rates 
to the farmers, whether the farmers were entitled to 
them or not, with the result either of inflicting losses 
upon the railways or imposing an increased burden of 
freight rates upon industries other than agriculture. 
This may have been good politics, but it was bad eco- 
nomics, because there is no more economic justification 
for requiring the railways to discriminate in favor of 
the agricultural industry in their rates than there would 
be for requiring the automobile industry to discriminate 
in favor of the agricultural industry in fixing the prices 
of automobiles. As actually worded the Hoch-Smith 
resolution is unsound economically because it must be 
interpreted either as meaning nothing at all or as mean- 
ing that the commission should be influenced in fixing 
rates by differences of prosperity in all the country’s 
various industries—in other words, that, regardless of 
the reasons for their prosperity or lack of prosperity, 
freight rates should be used to increase the prosperity 
of some and reduce the prosperity of others. 

The passage of the Hoch-Smith resolution was a mis- 
iake as a matter of public policy because it is a specific 
direction from Congress to the commission as to how it 
shall make rates which can hardly be construed other- 
wise than as modifying the other broad provisions of 
law by which the commission is directed to make rates 
justly, reasonably, without unfair discrimination and so 
as to foster the provision of adequate means of trans- 
portation. On the theory which underlies the entire 
policy of federal regulation the commission is much 
more competent than Congress to decide how rates 
should be adjusted to make them reasonable, non- 
discriminatory and adapted to causing the provision of 
adequate transportation. | When the commission shall 
have thus made them it will have done everything in 
accordance with justice and the public interest that any 
regulating body can do. When, therefore, Congress 
gives it more specific directions ag to how to regulate 
rates it disregards the reason for the existence of the 
commission and restricts the commission’s authority 
and power to do justice and promote the public welfare 
in accordance with its presumably expert understanding 
of how freight rates can best be regulated to accomplish 
these purposes. 

If it is not wise for Congress to try to tell the com- 
mission specifically how it should regulate rates, it is 
clearly much less wise for it to pass legislation to tell 
the commission how it shall regulate rates, and for the 
Senate to begin chopping off the heads of members of 
the commission when they have begun to regulate in ac- 
cordance with what they understand to be the special 
instructions given them by Congress. What man of 
ability and independence of character will want to be a 
member of the commission if this is the way Congress 
is going to do? What will federal regulation become if 
men of ability and independence refuse to become mem- 
bers of the commission ? 

The vote of the Senate refusing to confirm the reap- 
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pointment of Mr. Esch evidently is not a condemnation 
of Mr. Esch’s general work as a commissioner but of 
the view indicated by him by his vote in the Lake Cargo 

al rate case as to the way in which the Hoch-Smith 
resolution should be interpreted and applied. It seems 
to say, in effect, that the Hoch-Smith resolution really 
means nothing different from the other provisions of the 
\ct to Regulate Commerce regarding rate-making, and 
that, therefore, the commission should virtually disre- 
gard it. In the interest of sound rate regulation it is 
desirable that the commission should disregard it. But 
it would be much fairer and better for Congress to re- 
peal the Hoch-Smith resolution than for Congress to 
leave it in effect and for the Senate, at the same time, 
to threaten with official death at the end of his term any 
commissioner who presumes to believe Congress means 
something by leaving it in effect. 


Railroad Club Programs 


UST what should be the aim on the part of those 
who devise the programs for the various railroad 
clubs, in order that the influence of the clubs may be 
made more effective? This problem is far more im- 
portant today than it was a few years ago. There has 
been an increase in the number of clubs of the older 
type, as well as the formation of a considerable number 
of supervisors’ and foremen’s clubs on many railroads 
throughout the country. Of course, much depends upon 
a careful analysis of the departmental and special in- 
terests of the members of a particular club. 

In times past the clubs have usually experienced 
cycles, sometimes for a period having enthusiastic and 
well-attended meetings and then for a time dropping 
into a period of comparatively uninteresting meetings 
and small attendance. It speaks well for those in charge 
of the different clubs that most of them have been 
steadily improving and growing stronger during recent 
years. For one thing, the older clubs have gotten closer 
together and have recognized the importance of ex- 
changing experiences. The programs and handling of 


the regular meetings, as well as of special events, such 
as outings, dinners, etc., have been steadily improved. 
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The Twentieth Century Limited Along the Hudson 
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This has required a tremendous amount of effort and 
initiative on the part of the officers and committeemen. 


The present season has been characterized by a num- 
ber of unique programs, one of the most radical changes 
being made by the New York Railroad Club. Follow- 
ing the big dinner in December, which centered around 
aviation, the monthly meetings have been designated as 
“Plant Nights.” In January, for instance, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company made a most interest- 
ing demonstration of television. In February the United 
States Steel Corporation showed a film on the making 
of steel, and at the March meeting, last week, the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company made a premier showing 
of a film covering the high spots of its activities, to- 
gether with those of its associated and allied companies. 
There were shown particularly interesting phases of 
the construction of freight and passenger cars, motor 
rail cars, motor coaches, power boats, etc. A most un- 
usual feature, and one which greatly increased the in- 
terest, was an orchestra which played music which had 
been especially arranged and adapted to the picture. The 
interest was further enhanced by the fact that in cases 
where the processes involved the handling of hot iron 
or steel, the films were colored. The large attendance 
and the keen interest displayed were noteworthy. 


The innovation on the part of this club will undeubt- 
edly be watched and studied with much _ interést. 
Such programs do not furnish much material foraphe 
printed proceedings. A relatively small proportio®of 
the club membership can attend any one meeting, and 
the question arises as to the extent that the. greater 
amount of technical material will be missed from the 
proceedings. This problem, however, is one that is~jot 
without a solution. A “Plant Night” does not a 
sarily mean that the older form of meeting need be en- 
tirely abandoned, nor is it necessary that every meeting 
night should be designated as a “Plant Night,” although 
this will be done by the New York Club for the re- 
mainder of the season. 


It is important that the railroad clubs critically study 
and closely check the effect-of the meetings upon the 
entire active membership, in order that their programs 
and practices may successfully meet changing conditions 
and the more exacting demands because of competition 
of other interests for the attention of the members. 




















First All-Welded Truss Railroad 


Bridge Is Put in Service 























Two 200 Ampere, One-Man Welding Units Accomplished all of the 
Welding Work 


() NE of the most recent developments in the field 


of bridge design and construction is the electric 
arc welding of all member connections, and while 
this method of erection has been used experimentally and 
in some bridge reinforcement work, we now have the 
first all-welded through truss railroad bridge to be put 
in service in this country. This new bridge, which is 


located on the Boston & Maine, has been built over a 
power canal at Chicopee Falls, Mass., on an important 
industry spur serving the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany’s plant at that point. 


While not a large structure, 
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W estinghouse structure on B. & M. at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., is built with 
a one-third saving in steel 


the bridge holds much interest for railway engineers, not 
only because it is the first structure of its kind in the 
country, but of more importance, because it points the 
way to certain definite economies in bridge design and 
construction. 


Introduced Two Years Ago 


Less than two years ago arc welding was introduced 
into the field of heavy structural steel construction, but 
within the short space of time which has elapsed, such 
rapid progress has been made both in the use of struc- 
tural welding and in understanding the theories surround- 
ing it, that considerable interest has been aroused with 
regard to the adaptability of the arc welded joint in 
bridge structures, and as regards whether or not such 
joints will stand up under the stresses imposed by rail- 
way loadings and impacts. It was this interest which 
led to the construction of the Chicopee Falls bridge, a 
project which was carried out by the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Description of the Bridge 


The Chicopee Falls bridge is a single track, single 
span structure of the Warren truss type, with sub-divided 
panels, and owing to the angle of crossing of the power 
canal, has a 72-deg. skew. The length of each truss 
is 134 ft. 8 in., but owing to the skew of the bridge, its 
over-all length is about 175 ft. The width of the bridge 
between trusses is 17 ft., and the vertical height between 
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General View of the All-Welded Bridge Just Before It Was Moved Into Place 
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the chords of each truss is 24 ft. 8 in. All members of 
the bridge are single structural shapes except the cast 
iron pedestals at the masonry abutments, and the floor 
beams, which consist of 21-in. rolled beams with welded 
cover plates. All chord and diagonal members of each 
truss are Carnegie wide flange beams of the 10-in. 
depth group. The other members of the bridge, includ- 
ing all bracings, are made up of an assortment of 
standard I-beams, Carnegie wide flange beams, angles 
and small H-beams. No channels were used in any part 
of the bridge. 
Unit Stresses Allowed 


The Chicopee Falls bridge was designed for Cooper’s 
E-50 loading. In working out the details of construc- 
tion, standard unit stresses were allowed for all struc- 
tural members, and the allowable stresses in welds were 
based upon experimental tests and actual experience in 
welding construction up to the present time. In the 
actual construction of the bridge, several types of welds 
were employed, principally with the view of determining 
the action of the various types under severe service con- 
ditions, and to determine ultimately the types of welds 
best suited for each type of joint in bridge construction. 
The three classes of welds used most extensively were 
fillet welds, slot welds, and butt welds, tack welds and 
spot welds being used in only a few instances and then 
principally for erection purposes. 

In the case of fillet welds, %-in. fillets were adopted 
as standard, and a unit stress of 3,000 Ib. per lin. in. of 
fillet weld was allowed in shear in any direction. In 
the actual design of the bridge it was found that various 
sizes of fillet welds could have been used, depending upon 
the strength to be developed at each particular joint. 
Owing to the difficulty of accurately determining the size 
of the weld as it is being built up in the field however, 
it was thought advisable to standardize on -the 3¢-in. 
fillet weld and thus avoid the possibility of confusion. 
All of the slot welds are 4%-in. by %-in. in section, with 
an allowable unit stress of 5,000 lb. per running in. of 
weld. 

This latter type of weld is unusually compact, 
which accounts for the high allowable unit stress, wherein 




















A View Between Trusses Showing the General Arrangement 
of the Bridge Members 
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Welding the Gusset Plate on One of the Lower Chord End 
Joints 


1%4-in. of the slot weld is equivalent approximately to 
one 7%-in. rivet in single shear. It will be noted also that 
the value of the %-in. by %-in. slot weld was figured 
at almost twice that of the 3-in. fillet weld. In using 
the butt type weld, a unit stress of 13,000 lb. per sq. 
in. of weld was allowed. 


Details of More Important Connections 


Reference to the accompanying detail drawings will 
show clearly the more important connections made in the 
bridge and the type of welds used in each case. Fig. 1 
shows a lower chord panel point with its gusset plates 
and welds. Here, slot welds connect both the chord and 
web members to the gussets, transferring tension or 
compression stresses from the flanges of the members 
directly behind the slots, to the gusset plates at both 
edges of the slots. It will also be noted that triangular 
fillet welds assist the slot welds by transmitting stress 
from the edges of the web member flanges to the inside 
face of each gusset. 

Fig. 1 also shows a bottom chord splice. In addition 
to two splice plates, which are joined to the chord mem- 
bers by fillet welds acting in shear along the top and 
bottom edges, the abutting ends of the two sections 
forming the lower chord are butt welded together, the 
weld having the same cross section as the smaller chord 
member. Since a tensile stress of 13,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
was allowed in the butt weld while 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
was allowed in the chord members, it is evident that the 
butt weld may be assumed to take care of 81 per cent 
of the splice load, while only 19 per cent is left to be 
carried by the splice plates. 

In forming the butt weld at this point, the flanges of 
the lighter chord member were bevelled on the outside 
edge at the end, at an angle of 45 deg., and the web 
of this member was bevelled on the top face to the same 
extent in order to facilitate making the weld. In actually 
making this joint in the lower chord, the splice plates 
were first used for erection bolting to hold the members 
in alinement while the butt weld of the chord webs was 
made. Following this weld, the plates were removed 
while the flange welds were made, and then the plates 
were replaced and fillet welded to the chord members. 
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The type of bottom chord panel point connection 
shown in .Fig. 1, making use of gusset plates, occurs only 
at two points in each truss, these being the first panel 
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Fig. 1—Typical Welded Connection of Lower Chord with 
Gusset Plates 


points each side of the mid span. All other panel point 
connections at the lower chord, with the exception of 
the end joints, were made without the use of gussets. 
Fig. 2 shows one of these joints, from which it will be 


noted that butt welds alone are used, connecting the 
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Fig. 2—Typical Detail of Lower Chord Joint at the Foot of 
a Hanger 


upper Hanges of the chord member with the flanges of 
the intersecting web members. The three small plates 
shown in Fig. 2 were fillet welded to the chord member 
in the shop and were used solely for erection purposes. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the method adopted in making a 
lower chord end joint. Here, in each case, the chord 
tension is developed by slot and fillet welds at ™%-in, 
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Fig. 3—Detail of End Joint and Pedestal 


splice plates, and by butt welding of the flanges only at 
the junction of the chord member and the end post. 
The end post was bored in the shop for the 4%-in. pin 
shown, which is held in place by a shop fillet weld con- 
necting the pin to the web of the end post. By so weld- 
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ing the pin in place, the ends of the pin could be cut 
flush with the sides of the end post, and the need of 
pin nuts was eliminated. 

The pin pedestal, consists of an assembly of plates 
welded together in the shop. The main bearing pedestal 
is an iron casting, selected for this particular job, rather 
than a steel casting because of its superior rust resisting 
qualities. 

The details of the hip joint are shown in Fig. 4. Here 
the ends of the upper chord and end post are milled and 
butted together. The gusset plates used at this point 
are both slot and fillet welded to the members as shown, 
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Fig. 4—Detail of Hip Joint Where Gussets Are Used 


their principal functions being to transmit the web mem- 
ber stresses and to hold the chord and end post in 
position. 


Floor System of Unusual Design 


In designing the floor system of the bridge, 21-in. 
rolled I-beams with welded cover plates were used for 
floor beams. The connection of each floor beam with 
the lower chord is a triangular butt weld between the 
inside flange of the chord, the post at the panel point, and 
one side of the web of the abutting floor beam. These 
welds have a minimum section of %-in. by 18 in., and 
are designed to resist a shear slightly less than 100,000 
lb. Supplementing the butt weld, fillet welds were also 
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Stringer Beams Cold Sawed to allow abt.} clearance each end 


Fig. 5—Welded Connection of Stringers to Floor Beams 


made between the inside flange of the lower chord 
member and the lower flanges of the floor beam. As 
already mentioned, the butt weld at the floor beam— 
lower chord connection, is on only one side of the floor 
beam web. On the opposite side is a small angle, tack 
welded to the floor beam, and used solely for field 
erection. 

Each floor beam joint is provided with a single angle 
knee brace at 45 deg. This detail was‘given special con- 
sideration in view of the inflexible character of the knee 
brace connection, which consists of direct welds between 
the brace and the members. In designing the brace, 
calculations were made to determine the approximate 
tension in it due to the resistance of the stiff vertical 
truss member against deflection inward, with the flexure 
of the floor beam under live load. 

The four lines of 12-in. I-beams serving as stringers 
are designed to act as continuous beams, this being done 
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for two principal reasons; first, to reduce the bending 
moments and thereby permit the use of lighter stringers ; 
and second, because welded connections between string- 
ers and floor beams necessarily introduce a degree of 
rigidity that would imply a considerable continuous ac- 
tion. Adopting this design, the stringers used are con- 
nected at the floor beams as shown in Fig. 5. Here the 
floor beam web is slotted to pass a tension bar connect- 
ing the top flanges of opposite stringers, these bars be- 
ing joined to the stringer flanges by fillet welds along 
each side. In addition to the tension bar, compression 
plates or bars are welded under the bottom flanges of 
the stringers and are butted against the floor beam web. 














The First Train Passing Over the Bridge. View Shows the. 
Excessive Skew of the Structure 


Fillet welds between the ends of the stringers and the 
web of the floor beam carry most of the vertical reac- 
tions and also assist in resisting the negative bending 
moment at this point. A minor fraction of the vertical 
reaction is considered to be transmitted through the erec- 
tion filler blocks shown in the drawing. 

Owing to the fact that obstructions were not permitted 
in the power canal at Chicopee Falls except during week 
ends when industries were shut down, it was necessary 
to erect the bridge on blocking, on one side of the canal, 
and then to pull the completed structure into place on 
the abutments. In the actual construction of the bridge. 
two welders alone were employed, assisted by common 
labor for handling the members and for placing and 
removing scaffolding. 

The welding equipment used in the work consisted 
of two Westinghouse single-operator welding sets, each 
with a rating of 200 amperes. These sets are particularly 
designed for speed and adaptability in structural welding. 
The welding current of the generator is controlled by 
turning the handle of a single dial rheostat in the field 
circuit, a turn of the handle setting the desired current 
for welding operation. The arc produced by the welders 
is easily struck and easily maintained, the generators 
being designed to respond instantly to voltage variations 
caused by changes in the length of the arc. Special bear- 
ing construction in the welding units used, enables them 
to operate satisfactorily while tipped or inclined on al- 
most any angle, and the three-wheel carriage provided 
makes the units steady on the most uneven footings. 
Little difficulty was experienced in any part of the 
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actual construction of the bridge. Mild steel wire was 
used for making all welds. Erection bolts were used 
for all stringers, floor beams, main truss members and 
bracing members too heavy for two men to handle with- 
out a derrick. When the bridge was completed, blocking 
was erected in the power canal during low water over a 
week end, and the bridge was pulled into place by horse- 
operated capstans. When in final position, the railroad 
track was laid, and shortly thereafter, the first locomotive 
was moved over the bridge. 


Valuation Progress 


STATEMENT issued by Frederick H. Lee, sec- 

retary of the Presidents’ Conference Committee 

on Valuation, under date of January 31, 1928, 
shows that 86 final valuations were issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1927, making a total of 616 reported 
to date. Of the latter total, 306 reports covered proper- 
ties of carriers which did not protest against the tenta- 
tive valuation and 94 reports were upon carriers which 
either filed a protest but failed to enter an appearance 
at the date assigned for hearing, or presented no evi- 
dence or brief in support of their objections and claims. 
In these cases the tentative valuations have been made 
final by order of the commission. 

There are about 10 cases, in addition to those pre- 
viously reported, in which tentative valuations have 
also become final by reason of the failure of the carriers 
to file a protest within the statutory period of 30 days 
after the service of the tentative valuation. The com- 
mission is expected to issue its report and orders making 
them final. Since June 30, 1927, the commission has 
served 54 tentative valuations, of which seven were for 
the following Class I carriers: the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Erie, 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient of Texas, the Union Pacific and the 
Western Maryland. This makes a total of 1,076 valua- 
tions served to December 31, 1927. 

During the year ended June 30, 1927, $8,432,409 was 
expended in connection with the valuation work by 
Class I carriers reporting to the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee, making a total amount so reported by these 
carriers for the 14 years ending June 30, 1927 (with a 
few smaller carriers not reporting,) of $100,187,567. 
The expenditures of the Bureau of Valuation for the 
year ending June 30, 1927, were $1,712,052, making a 
total expenditure of the Bureau from the beginning of 
valuation work to June 30, 1927, as reported in the an- 
nual reports of the I. C. C. to Congress of $29,968,079. 
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N. Y. C. 1053, Formerly 870, Which Used to Pull the Empire 
State Express 
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Dual Electric Locomotives 


on “North Shore” Line 


ACILITIES of the Chicago North Shore & Mil- 

waukee for handling carload freight business have 

been increased with the placing in service of two 
additional electric locomotives of a new type. The fea- 
ture of these locomotives is their double source of power 
—trolley and storage battery. The trolley is used on 
the main line and all other trackage where overhead 
power connections are afforded. Use of the storage 
battery for moving freight on industrial sidings and 
switch tracks without trolley connections greatly in- 
creases the flexibility of operation. An economical fea- 
ture of these locomotives is the fact that the storage bat- 
teries are recharged from the trolley while the locomo- 
tives are in service on the main line. The absence of 
smoke, noise and noxious gases permits running the 
locomotives into buildings where a steam locomotive 
would be objectionable. 

Each of the locomotives weighs 65 tons. They are 
each equipped with four 205 hp. motors and a battery 
of 192 cells, rated 600 amp.-hr. and capable of delivering 
260 kwh. on one charge. Operating on the battery 
alone, one locomotive can haul 33 loaded freight cars a 
distance of 544 miles at a speed of 12 miles an hour on 
one charge. 

With a light load each locomotive can run on the bat- 
tery at a speed of 20 miles an hour. 

A motor-generator set rated at 25 kw. is located in 
the main cab of each locomotive. Its control is auto- 
matic by the use of a contact in an ampere-hour meter 
in the battery circuit. When the battery becomes fully 
charged, this contact automatically causes the motor- 
generator set to shut down. When the battery becomes 
about 15 per cent discharged, the set is automatically 
started. 

If, while the motor-generator set is running, the 
locomotive leaves the electrified line, the set will shut 
down and start again upon the return of trolley power, 
without attention from the operator. Transfer from 
trolley to battery power is made automatically by means 
of a relay which actuates the tranfer contactors. In or- 
der to restore trolley power, however, it is necessary 
to move the master controller to the first notch. 


Each locomotive has a one-hour rating in tractive 
effort of 22,000 Ib. at,14 miles an hour, and a contin- 
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‘reglazing the sash in case of glass breakage. 
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uous rating of 17,000 Ib. at 15 miles an hour when oper- 
ating from a 600-volt trolley. 


Evectric Locomotive Battery CHARACTERISTICS 


Ampere-hour capacity at 6-hour rate...............-.. 680 
SD SH GE DO Bi cecccenvccencncvsese conc 380 
Kilowatt-hour capacity at 6-hour rate................... 258 
Maximum discharge rate in amperes.................... 3,000 
Maximum kilowatt discharge rate...................... 600 
Approximate weight of battery, Ib...................000- 3,000 


Removable Glazing Strips 


HE O. M. Edwards Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has recently completed the development of 
metal car window sash with removable glazing 
strips. When brass window sash first made its appear- 
ance some years ago, there was no provision for quickly 





Removable 


Glazing Strip 


Removable——> | 


Glazing Strip 


The Edwards Removable Glazing Strips make it possible to 
Replace a Window Pane with the Sash in Place 


With this 
new feature a sash may be reglazed in as short a time 
as two and one-half minutes without removing it from 
the opening. Brass glazing strips are set in slots in the 
sash on the outside of the glass, which sets in a rubber 
strip of channel section. To replace the glass the brass 
strips are removed from the two side stiles and then 
from top rail, and the new glass placed in the opening. 
The strips are then reinstated in their grooves in the 
reverse order and the sash is ready for operation. No 
screws are used to hold the strips in place. 
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One of the New 65-Ton Dual-Power Supply Electric Locomotives on the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
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More Standardization of Railway 





Supplies Is 
Needed 


Savings in better deliveries, prices 
and inventories can be figured 
in millions 


By W. L. Hunker 


District Storekeeper, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Silvis, Ill. 


settled came the interchange of cars. Then 
came the standardization of the important 
parts of the car, such as wheels and axles, 
couplers, brake beams, brake shoes, air hose, 
air brakes, etc., brought about by the Master 
Car Builders’ Association, and continued by 
its successor, Division V of the American 
Railway Association. Here again the setting 
up of standards has worked for economy and 
efficiency. Without them the record perform- 
ances now being made by the railroads would 
be impossible. If standards are good for 





It Takes 57 Types of Claw Bars to Please All the Railroads 


T the present time when an effort is put forth to 
A keep stock inventories within reasonable limits 
and to buy material only as required, thought ‘s 
being given to prompt deliveries, and items on which 
deliveries are slow are being analyzed to find out why 
they cannot be secured as quickly as others. In many 
cases it is found that the items on which deliveries are 
slow are “specials”, which manufacturers do not carry 
in stock and make only as orders are received. These 
items are numerous and the fact that they are special 
has led to serious delays in maintenance, and to ex- 
cessive costs by compelling makeshifts or excessive 
stocks to avoid any possibility of future troubles. The 
railroads are also paying extra prices for these special 
materials, as it costs to set up machinery for them. 
Many of these items could be standardized by the 
railroads with benefit to themselves, as well as to the 
manufacturer. The latter would then be able to reduce 
the number of dies, patterns, etc., and could concen- 
trate production on a few items which could be carried 
in stock to fill orders promptly. By concentrating on a 
few items and making fewer changes in machinery, 
prices could also be reduced. 


The Battle of the Gages 


The subject of standardization is not a new one to the 
railroads. It has been followed closely on some items, 
but it has been allowed to lag on others. Years ago it 
was recognized that this country needed a standard 
width of tracks and the “battle of the gages” resulted 
in the 4-ft. 8%-in. gage for all except some compara- 
tively light lines in mountainous territory. It is inter- 
esting to think what conditions would be today if the 
gage had not been standardized. After the gage was 
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equipment which interchanges, it should also 
solve some of the problems on other equip- 
ment which doesn’t interchange, and in ad- 
dition to increasing efficiency, afford reduction in inven- 
tories and expenses. 

Some of this standardizing can be done by individual 
railroads, while some of the most essential can be done 
by the railroads working together. Standardization of 
castings—grey iron, malleable or steel—should keep one 
or more men on each road busy all of the time. When 
new equipment is purchased, some of the castings re- 
main the same, while other parts are strengthened. 
Ordinarily, the pattern shop makes a pattern for the 
new castings and leaves the old one untouched, when 
possibly the new pattern would do for both. Older 
patterns should be checked continually to see if two 
or more cannot be combined into one, and to reduce 
the number of patterns of castings to offset the new 
ones which it becomes necessary to add to the stock 
for new equipment. 

Large reductions can be made in forgings of one kind 
or another for locomotives. Here is an opportunity to 
consolidate, so that instead of making each by hand, 
quantities sufficiently large can be ordered to warrant 
dies for machine manufacture. It would be necessary 
to machine more stock than formerly, but this would 
be economical in the long run, through the smaller cost 
of manufacturing by machinery. Roads not equipped 
with power machinery to make forgings might find that 
forgings could be purchased to advantage. 


Too Many Brake Hangers 


Freight car forgings are other items where reductions 
follow standardization. Most of the freight cars have 
inside brakes, but the stores are faced with a multi- 
plicity of hangers of one kind and another, on some 
of which the issues are so small that to justify setting 
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up a machine to manufacture them requires stocking 
up several months ahead, distorting the balance sheet 
and creating unnecessary expense in case they become 
obsolete or are changed in design. Other forgings, 
such as grab irons, also affect the material balances 


the same way. One road having many all-steel cars'in - 


its equipment, has recently reduced its material balance 
about $43,000 by a study of fabricated parts and by 
redesigning some of them. Part of the saving was the 
result simply of omitting the punching of one rivet hole 
which distinguished the right piece from the left. 

The number of lengths of boiler flues, arch tubes and 
superheater tubes can often be reduced by a careful 
study of the requirements the number of locomotives 
involved, and the necessity for short pieces of welding, 
as by the plan of using second-hand flues for the small- 
er power. Tank and firebox steel stocks can be radi- 
cally reduced by checking the sizes used most frequently 
and discontinuing the sizes little used. Usually, the 
requirements of the latter can be met without raising 
the stock of the popular sizes. Tank steel is usually cut 
up into various sizes, and with some assistance from the 
shops, a reduction can be made in the number of sizes 
carried, while ordinarily all sizes on which the issues 
are light can be discontinued. 


Use Narrower Lumber 


Lumber of all kinds is a fruitful source of study in 
standardization. Usually this item requires a great deal 
of study from representatives of all using depart- 
ments, and the extent of the reduction is measured 
only by the co-operation received from them. Progress 
cannot be made unless the engineering departments help. 
Wide platform boards are usually unnecessary, and ex- 
cept to a limited extent, boards over 10 in. wide are not 
required. 

In building platforms, two 2-in. by 6-in. or 3 
in. by 6-in. boards are as good as one 12 in. wide, and 
the cost of 6-in. material is less than 12-in. stock, 
which is also becoming harder to secure promptly. Car 
lumber, especially car oak, and in many instances pine 
car sills, can also be reduced to advantage. 

Stocks of bolts, rivets, etc., include many odd sizes 
which can be eliminated without reducing the efficiency 
of the stock. All roads have sizes on which the 
consumption is so small that it is hardly worth while 
to stock them. Recently, one railroad prepared a list 
of sizes of bolts on which the issues were small and 
put this list in the hands of its store counterman at all 
points, with instructions to find exactly where any of the 
sizes issued were used. It was possible to drop many 
sizes from stock and thus reduce the inventory and 
provide room for other items needing the space. A 
canvass on the same road indicated that it could limit 
the stock of button head rivets to -in. and under, and 
cone head rivets to sizes over that diameter, this road 
not having any great quantity of all-steel freight car 
equipment. A few button head bridge rivets are pur- 
chased from time to time for the steel bridge erecting 
crews, but the plan reduced the number of items of rivet 
stock by about 50 per cent. 


Switch Tie Sizes Excessive 


In recent years, some railroads have reduced the 
number of lengths of switch ties carried. as well as 
the number of widths and thicknesses. This has proved 
of value to the stores department in stocking ties for 
treatment and in furnishing ties to the line. It is much 
easier to maintain a stock of 15 lengths than 30 lengths. 
There is a great difference between railroads in the 
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stock sizes of boiler studs carried. Some roads make 
these only as required, which is expensive; others re- 
port numerous sizes, lengths and kinds, for many of 
which there is very little demand. Some increase the 


_lengths by % in., while others increase them ™% in. 


Fheissues of some of these lengths are very small and 
the’ discontinuance of these sizes would effect a saving 
in carrying charges, as well as allow space for the 
stock required. 

Several years ago it was the practice to purchase 
staybolt iron in bar lengths and manufacture the stay- 
bolts as required, little if any stock being carried by the 
stores. With the present trend toward the purchase 
and stocking of drilled or hollow bolts, there has been 
a tremendous increase in stock, as there are from 8 to 
25 different lengths in the same diameter. Some roads 
are purchasing these cut in lengths increasing by.half 
inches, while others purchase in inch lengths. only. 
After considering the consumption, a committee of 
Division VI, in its last report, recommended stocking 
only in inch lengths. Similar action could be taken 
with flexible bolts now being purchased by a number 
of roads. The upset end can be lengthened sufficiently 
to allow a 50 per cent reduction in lengths carried, and 
while there would be a slight loss in cutting, it would 
be overcome by a better stock of the lengths left, and 
still allow a reduction in the total value of the material 
carried. It would be surprising to most railroads to 
know the quantity of stock taking up room on their 
shelves or platforms which could be standardized. 

While it is true that great savings can be made by the 
roads individually, there are numerous articles that 
require concerted action on the part of the majority of 
the roads. This might result in a compromise to some 
extent by some roads, but the adoption of the 4ft. 
8'%4-in. gage for track was a compromise. 


Fifty-seven Varieties 


Recently a track tool manufacturer reported having 
57 different dies from which claw bars are formed. 
Each die represented an investment in materials and 
labor for manufacture and an overhead cost for stor- 
age, handling, etc., and the orders for claw bars covered 
such small quantities that the proportionate cost for 
setting up the machines for each order was large. This 
cost is borne by the railroads in their payments for 
claw bars, as there is no other place to include it. A 
claw bar is used for only one purpose—to pull spikes. 
It is ridiculous that for this one purpose each road 
should demand a separate design of claw bar. A 
standard claw bar has already been approved by the 
Roadmasters’ Association. No doubt, it would be sat- 
isfactory to all section forces if put in use. 

An investigation into the sizes of boiler lagging used 
by various Class I railroads showed that they order 57 
different sizes. A committee of Division VI, A. R. A, 
reduced this to five different sizes, which represented 
72 per cent of the total consumption. The five sizes rep- 
resented nine sizes of the total number ordered, but the 
52 sizes eliminated represented but 28 per cent of the 
total issues. We have all witnessed the cutting and fit- 
ting of boiler lagging on engines in the shops, and the 
numerous small pieces which are left and then ground 
up and used as paste. It would seem that adhering to 
five sizes is all that is necessary. The manufacturer 
could make the standard sizes at any time with the as- 
surance of an outlet for them. The storekeeper would 
know that orders for boiler lagging would be filled 
promptly and could afford to cut the stock a little more 
to the inventory. 
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Copper Ferrule Condition Bad 

An investigation indicates that no general rule is fol- 
lowed by the railroads in ordering copper ferrules. The 
result is that it is practically impossible to secure de- 
liveries of ferrules under 60 to 90 days, and it is im- 
possible to purchase any in the open market acceptable 
for locomotives. Copper ferrules are used for only 
one purpose. Allowing for the variations in the thick- 
ness of flue sheets, and the diameter of flues, there is 
not much reason for requiring many. The investiga- 
tion revealed that 232 sizes were being specified by the 
railroads reported. Division VI, A. R. A., after ana- 
lyzing the issues of various sizes and their comparative 
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ing entirely too heavy and wasting money in another 
way. After carefully considering the issues of the var- 
ious roads and the conditions under which tubing is 
used, Division VI recommended 34 sizes. Adherence 
to this list by the majority of the roads would undoubt- 
edly react to their benefit in better deliveries and per- 
haps in better prices. Certainly the manufacturers 
should be in a position to quote better prices, when they 
are not required to roll so many different sizes and 
thicknesses of wall. In adopting the recommendations 
of the committee, the railroads will all make their or- 
ders to the same gage, which will facilitate the filing of 
orders by manufacturers. 





Samples of Standardization Work Ahead 


(1) Ninety-six Different Patterns of Insulated Rail Joints and This Is Only One-e‘vinth of the Number of Patterns Carried by Makers. (2) Railroads 

Buy 57 Sizes of Boiler Lagging, Shown on Right, When Five Sizes, Shown on Left, Will Meet All Needs. (3) Should Railroads Buy Staybolt Iron 

in Bar Form o~ Carry 12 Different Sizes in Stock? (4) Twenty-six Sizes of brake Hangers Carried by One Road and None Interchangeable. (5) Rep- 

resenting 232 Different Kinds of Copper Ferrules Reported on Railway Stock Books. (6) Representing the 64 Varieties Recommended as Adequate. 
(7) A Collection of 58 Grab Irons and No Duplicates. 


value, reduced the recommended sizes to 64. These 
will fit all standard flues and can be made up in advance 
by the ferrule maker and reduce the interval between or- 
dering and receipt. 

Another item which gives the storekeeper difficulty in 
estimating the requirements without surplus or shortage 
is copper tubing. Like copper ferrules, this cannot be 
purchased in the open market and it is necessary to wait 
for delivery from 60 to 90 days. If some unforeseen 
program is started, requiring heavy issues, the regular 
maintenance stock is exhausted and the program is de- 
layed until further deliveries can be obtained. Repre- 
sentative railroads have reported a total of 204 sizes 
carried in stock in %-in. to 3-in. diameters, and of var- 
ious thicknesses, and the information collected also indi- 
cates the use of several different gages, some of which 
were never intended to be used in ordering tubing. Pos- 
sibly some railroads are purchasing too light tubing and 
causing too frequent replacements. Others have let the 
pendulum swing the other way and are purchasing tub- 





While the total value of sheet copper and sheet brass 
purchased is small in comparison to the total, there is 
an opportunity for savings by all railroads purchasing 
the same items and allowing the mills to roll them in ad- 
vance. This will also allow wholesalers to stock the 
items to take care of emergency orders and to fill orders 
for small lines requiring a limited quantity. 


Over 700 Different Rail Joints 


One of the manufacturers of insulated joints recently 
reported having 790 different insulated joints. It is 
impossible, with this variation in sizes, for the manu- 
facturer to take care of orders, and roads must wait un- 
til orders are received by the mill, rolled and finished. 
Because of the vast number of sections of old rail still 
in service with different punchings, it is unlikely that 
anything can be done to overcome the practices of the 
past, but with all the new rail being purchased each 
year, a standard section and drilling will solve some of 
the problems of the future, and allow insulated joint 
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makers to furnish the same size joint for each section 
of rail. 

It is always necessary to await the manufacture of 
frogs, switch points, guard rails, and in fact all switch 
material, as all of it is usually made to the blue prints 
of the individual railroads. The turnouts on most of 
the roads are the same and there should be an oppor- 
tunity for the railroads to agree on a style of switch 
which could be made up by the manufacturer on a pro- 
duction basis and allow for quicker deliveries and. bet- 
ter prices. 

The items that can profitably checked and standard- 
ized are as numerous as the number of items in stock. 
There is always an opportunity to consolidate or elimi- 
nate and concerted action by all the railroads would 
quickly show results in better deliveries and lower 
prices. 


Thirty Names for One Casting 


Another way in which standardization would be of as- 
sistance is in naming articles. Manufacturers are fre- 
quently puzzled as to just what is required because of 
the various descriptions used. One manufacturer’s in- 
dex gives 30 different names for the same freight car 
casting. Recently a requisition reached a general store 
for 12 switch lamps. Inquiry as to the color lenses re- 
quired developed that the requirement was 12 switch- 
men’s lanterns. In making up standards care should 
also be taken to see that gages are specified correctly. 
A great many items are ordered under one gage refer- 
ence, while the manufacturer uses another. 

A careful check of parts for various mechanical and 
roadway appliances will permit the elimination of many 
items carried as regular stock, such as cotters, nuts, 
cap and set screws, etc. Moreover, identical items arc 
often furnished by two different manufacturers for 
their product. There is no profit in carrying the same 
article in two places, and stock books or records should 
be cross-indexed, showing both descriptions so that 
pyrchasing may be done to the best advantage. Cata- 
logs ‘Of. the various manufacturers should be studied 
and-interchangeable repair parts of their machines car- 
ried only in one place. 


Save $15,000,000 a Year 


While it is not possible to state exactly what savings 
will be effected by standardization, it is sufficient to be 
exceedingly worth while. It will not only be reflected 
in reductions in the number of items to be purchased, 
but also in better deliveries and in storehouse space. It 
is estimated that a 10 per cent saving on the purchases 
of any item investigated is possible. One railroad 
claims to have saved an investment of $43,000 on steel 
car parts alone by a systematic study based on normal 
quantities previously carried as compared to present 
stocks. Another road also announced that between 
1922 and 1925, the number of items of steel and iron 
bars, plates, shapes and sheets was reduced 59 per cent, 
although purchases increased 25.5 per cent in money 
value during this period, and the average purchases per 
item in the class of material considered increased 205 
per cent in money value. It is not known exactly 
whether or not this affected the price per pound, but it 
materially reduced the cost attendant on ordering and 
accounting for the material, as well as the space for its 
storage. For an average railroad, the saving might run 
$500,000 or more annually, and for the railways as a 
whole, it would be $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 annually, 
depending on how fast standardization is carried for- 
ward. 

To standardize properly, organization is desirable. 
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This organization should be flexible and easily control- 
led. On a railroad with revenues of $50,000,000 or 
more annually, one man should be at the head of the 
standardization program, with assistance from the var- 


ious departments using the materials. In analyzing the 
lumber stocks, representatives of the car and locomotive 
departments should be included ; on bridge and building 
lumber, representatives of the engineer of buildings and 
engineer of bridges; on bar iron and forgings, the black- 
smiths would serve on the committee, etc. The head of 
the committee will find items which can be analyzed and 
disposed of without referring to any committee as, for 
instance, duplicate parts. 

The committees in the various sections of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and in the engineering road- 
masters’ and general formens’ associations, etc. should 
be considered where joint action of the railways is nec- 
essary. Their work has been of inestimable benefit, 
but the effects do not reach as far as they should. The 
committees do not have the time to analyze many items 
and in many cases their reports and conclusions do not 
reach the proper persons to*initiate the new standards. 

The benefits are great enough to have a person or 
committee working on standards continually, either ini- 
tiating items that would be of assistance to all lines, or 
working on items suggested by member roads. This 
representative or committee could be a part of the A. R. 
A. forces. The duty would be to ascertain what sizes 
and kinds of material are used, analyze them, and con- 
vert them to a common standard, have them sent out for 
criticism or approval to the proper officers of the rail- 
road, and arrange to have them ordered as standards by 
the various roads accepting them. Not all the roads 
will accept the recommendations made. In that event, 
they can continue to purchase the material in their own 
way and likewise be waiting for deliveries as before and 
pay the extra prices. The railways using the standard 
items will be assured of getting them, and as they will 
be the standards of the majority, they will get quick de- 
livery and secure al] the advantages of quantity pro- 
duction. 
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Model of the New Canadian Pacific Hotel, “the Royal 
York,” to Be Built at Toronto 
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The Yard at Winnipeg, Man., with the Passenger Station in the Foreground 











Moving the Canadian Grain Crop 


Canadian National handles large movement promptly and 
aids development of new producing areas 


Part III 


close of navigation, the Canadian National handled 
80,400 cars of grain. During the ten day period 
ending October 31, 12,306 cars were handled, while in 
the week ending November 14, 8,764 were moved. 
Since it was amalgamated into a consolidated system, 
the Canadian National has played a major part in the 
opening up of new grain producing areas. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that this railway now has a mileage of 
8,558 miles in the prairie provinces. This includes 2,367 
miles in the province of Manitoba, west of Winnipeg, of 
which 209 miles are main line; 4,015 miles in Saskatche- 
wan, of which 409 miles are main line and 2,156 miles 
in Alberta, of which 418 miles are main line. The 
accompanying map shows in detail the network of 
branches built by the Canadian National to serve the 
grain producing areas and to develop new farming terri- 
tory. All of this mileage has been built in the last two 


‘ROM the start of the 1927 crop movement to the 








decades, and the Canadian National, as a consolidated 
organization, did not participate in the grain handling 
until comparatively recently. The roads now constitut- 
ing the government railways did not serve the territory 
west of Winnipeg to any great extent until the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific completed their 
extensions to the Pacific coast between 1912 and 1915, 
the former to Vancouver and the latter to Prince Rupert. 

The following table shows the movement by crop years 
since the Canadian National was organized: 


Gentemier &. WHER, Oe Fel SE, BeBe sé cc ccchacccesccces 125,349 cars 
Res Es Oe Maik a cca desvacannisnecs 170,596 cars 
eee 5 Ses ee ee is SN 866 5 eho seee ei ceeee 94,108 cars 


a Fe S. SS) OS er eee 160,727 cars 
Rees 4h, Sa Se Se I 6 05a 8h cncergeseveanr’s 138,374 cars 


There are 1,500 grain loading stations on the western 
lines of the Canadian National, with 2,000 elevators, the 
capacity of the country elevators being 69,000,000 
bushels. The problem of supplying these elevators and 
loading stations with empty box cars suitable for grain 








The Canadian National Yard at Transcona, Man. 
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loading is one that requires considerable advance prep- 
aration. Loaded cars moving into the grain producing 
territory for some months in advance of the grain season 
are permitted to remain there after being unloaded, in 
order that they may be available when the grain is 
shipped. In addition, a large number of empty cars are 
stored at various places along the line. This storage is 
facilitated by the use of tracks not ordinarily in service, 
in places where duplicate facilities were provided by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern. Dur- 
ing the 90 days when the grain movement is at its height, 
the Canadian National distributes an average of between 
50,000 and 80,000 empty box cars for grain loading 
alone. Distribution centers are established throughout 
the prairie provinces from which the empty cars are sent 
to the loading stations. In addition to the equipment 
available on the western lines, which amounts to some 
37,000 cars, the eastern lines sent out between 10,000 
and 12,000 cars last year to aid in meeting the demand. 
For some months previous to the beginning of the 
grain season, the mechanical department puts on an addi- 
tional force of car repairers who are kept busy putting 
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assistant agents who are qualified telegraphers are pro- 
moted to those positions. 

When the Canadian National began to handle large 
quantities of grain, it was necessary to employ whatever 
labor was available. In recent years, however, steps have 
been taken to insure a more permanent and trustworthy 
force. Men residing in the various cities and towns 
along the line are given preference to migratory labor. 
In the sections of Canada where the development is rela- 
tively new, there are more men engaged in seasonal 
occupations than is the case in older communities. This 
provides the railway with a source of man-power, which 
has been developed so that a reasonable emergency force 
of experienced men is readily available. Each year some 
of these men obtain permanent occupations in other in- 
dustries, but a sufficient number of new men is taken on 
to complete the force. There is always a sufficient 
nucleus returning from the previous year upon which to 
build a satisfactory force. 

When the grain begins to move, the daily situation in 
the wheat fields is made known to the general operating 
officers in Winnipeg by means of a detailed car report 
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Map Showing the Canadian National Lines Serving the Prairie Provinces. 


all available cars in such shape that they will not be 
required to enter the shop during the period of heavy 
movement, but will continue in the service between the 
wheat fields and the head of the lakes, during the entire 
season, with only the required safety inspection. 

Similarly, the mechanical department devotes its at- 
tention to putting the available locomotives in such shape 
that the majority of them will be able to run through the 
grain season with only enginehouse attention. The 
available supply of locomotives on the western region 
was augmented last year by the transfer of 47 loco- 
motives from the eastern region. 

In 1927, it was necessary for the Canadian National 
to purchase 280,000 sections of new grain doors, to sup- 
plement the 185,000 grain doors remaining from the 
previous year. A large recoopering plant is maintained 
at Port Arthur for the salvaging of grain doors and it is 
only necessary to replenish about one-half the entire 
supply of grain doors necessary to protect the movement. 


Extra Man-Power 


In order that this increased business might be handled 
properly, the Canadian National employed 2,103 addi- 
tional men in engine, train and station service during the 
1927 season. The following table gives the comparative 


figures : 
Magipemen: pod oy 
BOG ececceesesesesesrvessseccsecese ’ , 
.. feweere sis R0eKkdbuavens 348 528 
Trainmen : 
Road pcindh hte anbededeane 1,641 2,309 
. Kaddechedaeawedsdeuenauas 542 849 
I ERE «GC heceeccecedescnéece 2,516 2,742 
6,383 8,486 


In addition, the mechanical forces are increased, tele- 
graph operators are promoted to extra dispatchers and 





and a grain report, which show the amount of grain 
marketed each day, the number of cars loaded for the 
east and for the west, the number of empties on hand 
available for grain, the number of cars required, the 
amount of grain in storage, the number of grain doors 
on hand and the capacity of the elevators at the various 
stations. These reports, supplemented by the personal 
observation of various members of the staff, give the gen- 
eral operating officers a complete picture of the situation 
daily and they are able to take steps to see that continu- 
ous flow of the movement is uninterrupted. 


On the various divisions, the crews are assigned in 
such a manner as to be able to deliver the empties at 
the country elevators and take out the loads to the vari- 
ous concentration points without delay. All westbound 
grain is concentrated at Edmonton and made up into 
solid trains there for movement to Vancouver and to 
Prince Rupert. These trains move west to Jasper, Al- 
berta, over the same route, at which point the cars in- 
tended for movement to Prince Rupert leave the main 
line to follow the old line of the Grand Trunk Pacific to 
the Coast. Cars intended for movement eastbound, the 
larger proportion of which go to Fort William and Port 
Arthur, are gathered at the various divisional concen- 
tration points. From there, they are sent in solid trains 
to the western terminals of the Portage division. 


There are three principal grain-handling lines entering 
Winnipeg from the west. These lines are all single- 
track and meet at Portage La Prairie. 54.3 miles west 
of Winnipeg. From this point to Winnipeg there are 
two single-track lines, situated adjacent to each other 
for most of the distance, and operated as double-track. 
Since the Portage division comprises the main line and 
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branches directly west of Winnipeg, it receives the entire 
movement of east-bound grain from the western divi- 
sions. The western terminals of the three lines com- 
prising the major portion of the Portage division are at 
Brandon, Man., Rivers and Dauphin, 134.5, 142.2 and 
177.3 miles west of Winnipeg respectively. Depending 
upon the territory in which it originates, the grain moves 
into these three terminals for final consolidation before 
reaching Winnipeg. ; 

The Canadian National has two lines from Winnipeg 
to the lake ports, which are described in detail later, the 
western terminal for the south line being Fort Rouge 
yard at Winnipeg, and for the north line, Transcona 
yard, 7.1 miles east of Winnipeg. Both of these lines 
are under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the 
Port Arthur division. The movement is divided between 
these two lines according to their capacity and cars from 
the Portage division are delivered to Transcona or Fort 
Rouge as directed by the officers of the Port Arthur 
division. To tacilitate communication between the Port- 
age division and the Port Arthur division, the dis- 
patchers’ offices of the two divisions are situated side by 
side in the general office building at Winnipeg. This 
enables the chief dispatchers of the two divisions to work 
in unison and this co-operation has had much to do with 
preventing congestion in the Winnipeg terminals. 

Under the normal arrangement, trains from Dauphin 
and Brandon are delivered to the Port Arthur division at 
Fort Rouge yard, while trains from Rivers run through 
to Transcona yard. By this means, the trains from the 
more distant terminals (Dauphin, 177.3 miles, and 
Brandon, 134.5 miles) are spared the necessity of the 
additional seven-mile haul to Transcona yard. Condi- 
tions on one or the other of the two lines east of Winni- 
peg, however, sometimes cause readjustments in this 
plan. The south line may reach its capacity, in which 
case all trains from the Portage division are operated 
through to Transcona. If the reverse is true, all trains 
are stopped at Fort Rouge until the normal operations 
are resumed again. 

Fort Rouge and Transcona are both flat yards and 
relatively little classification is given the grain cars there, 
except to cut out, at Fort Rouge, all cars intended for 
Winnipeg proper. 


Port Arthur Division Operations 


The two single-track lines from Winnipeg to Port 
Arthur are under the jurisdiction of the superintendent 
of the Port Arthur division, whose headquarters are at 
Port Arthur, Ont. The north line follows the northern 
main line from Winnipeg to Sioux Lookout, Ont., thence 
over a branch line to Conmee, Ont., where it joins the 
south line. The division is double-track from Conmee 
to Port Arthur, 35.9 miles. The south line follows the 
southern main line, south of the Lake of the Woods, 
through a small portion of Minnesota, thence along the 
north shore of the Rainy River (the international boun- 
dary) through Rainy River, Ont., and Fort Frances to 
Conmee. 

For the purposes of operation, the Port Arthur divi- 
sion is divided into nine sub-divisions, two of which are 
not concerned in the movement of grain from Winnipeg 
to the Lake ports. The north line consists of four sub- 
divisions, as follows: 


Minaki ....... Transcona to Redditt........... 121.8 miles 
— i Sipe Redditt to Sioux Lookout...... 123.2 miles 

ND, - aaah his Sioux Lookout to Graham...... 88.7 miles 
Fa Graham to Conmee............ 70.8 miles 


The south line comprises three sub-divisions, as fol- 
lows: 


Sprague ..... Paddington to Rainy River...... 147.7 miles 
Fort Frances.. Rainy River to Atikokan....... 143.2 miles 
Kashabowie ..Atikokan to Twin City Junction. 129.1 miles 
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The Quibell and Minaki sub-divisions are in charge of 
an assistant superintendent located at Sioux Lookout; 
the Quorn, Raith and Kashabowie sub-divisions are in 
charge of another assistant superintendent at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., while the Sprague and Fort Frances sub- 
divisions are supervised by a third assistant superintend- 
ent with headquarters at Rainy River, Ont. 

The normal movement over the north line between 
Transcona and Sioux Lookout is some three freight 
trains per day in each direction, the normal on the south 
line between Winnipeg and the head of the lake is also 
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The Grain Car Unloader in Operation 


about three trains per day in each direction, while only 
three mixed trains per week are operated in each direc- 
tion over the branch between Sioux Lookout and Conmee. 
During the grain season, however, it is necessary to 
handle some 12 or more trains in each direction over each 
of these lines daily, including the branch. This requires 
a material increase in the dispatching force. Dispatchers’ 
offices are established at Sioux Lookout on the north 
line and at Rainy River on the south line to take care of 
the extra work. These offices are manned by complete 
forces consisting of a chief dispatcher, three trick dis- 
patchers and one extra dispatcher at each location. 

On the Port Arthur division, as on other divisions 
where through grain movement takes place, the loaded 
trains eastbound are scheduled to facilitate their dis- 
patch, by making them superior by class as well as by 
direction over the empty trains westbound. This also 
enables them to be handled by wait orders and “run- 
lates” to a large extent. 

The following check of the train sheets of the Quibell 
sub-division, between Sioux Lookout and Redditt, 123.2 
miles, on the north line, on October 20, will give an idea 
of the dispatching performance required. The normal 
movement on this sub-division averages about three 
trains per day in each direction. Two important trans- 
continental passenger trains and one through manifest 
freight train in each direction are operated over this par- 
ticular sub-division, and, on the day in question, a second 
section of one of the passenger trains was also run. The 
regular passenger schedule provides for a run of 3 hr. 
40 min. for one of the trains and 4 hr. for the other, 
westbound, and 3 hr. 40 min. and 3 hr. 50 min. respect- 
ively eastbound. 

The manifest freight is scheduled to go over the sub- 
division in 5 hr. 50 min., and the way freight in 8 hr. 
20 min., while the schedules under which the grain trains 
are moved provide for 7 hr. 25 min., 7 hr. 45 min., 7 hr. 
55 min., and 8 hr. 5 min. 

In order that the physical characteristics of the line 
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may be understood, the station order, distances and track 
capacities are given in Table 1. 

It should also be understood that on this subdivision, 
as elsewhere in Canada, the 24-hour system for schedul- 
ing and dispatching trains is employed. 

Table 1—Quibell Sub-division * 


Car Capacity of Car Capacity of 


Stations Passing Stations Passing 
Tracks Tracks 

Terminal 27 DE  vedewkneeae 153 
Pelican ... 88 7 

1.0 0 ee 75 
North Pines 67 9.1 

5.1 er 76 
Hudson .... ‘ 75 . 

a McIntosh .......... 75 
Websters... : 73 6.7 

6.9 SL eek seccbeces 75 
BES wcecces ' 75 9.2 

4.4 a 75 
Sunstrum . 75 6.7 

7.4 DE sacnacnesenes 74 
Milledge .. 76 7.4 

6.0 PO. cthasuneses 76 
Richan ... 70 4.9 

5.4 Dn. ctanewenwese 75 
Amesdale .........- 73 4.8 

7.0 DE -cusreadasee 124 


stations are at Sioux Lookout, Hunter and Redditt; 
Webster, Milledge, McIntosh, Jones 


* Note: Coaling st 
water stations at Sioux Lookout, 


and Redditt. 


loads 





Box car unloader Shovel pit 
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Typical Track Layout at a Terminal Elevator 


Selecting from the large number of trains at random, 
the following performances are interesting: 


Eastbound 
Left Arrived Elapsed 
Train No. Redditt Sioux Lookout Time 
214 9:1 15:50 6’ 35” 
734 2:25 10:10 7’ 45” 
404— Manifest 8:55 14:25 5’ 30” 
1/736 10:45 16:30 5’ 45” 
2/736 16:10 23:00 5’ 50” 
Westbound 
Left Arrived Elapsed 
Train No. Sioux Lookout Redditt Time 
X—3556 19:25 2:30 y, Oo” 
X—5262 18:20 24:10 5’ 50” 
X—3305 16:35 23:05 5’ 30” 
X—2551 3:15 8:10 4’ 55” 
X—3387 1:00 5:45 a” 


A detailed check of another train, which made the run 
in 5 hr. 35 min. is given below: 


> Redditt 8:30 


3y Farlane 8:58 
gongs :25 9:38 Water 
By cIntosh 10:21 
By Quibell 10 :36 
Hunter 11:06 11:2C Coal and water 
By Milledge 12:10 
Taggart 12:45 13:00 Meeting passenger train 


By Hudson 13:32 
Arr. Sioux Lookout 14:05 
On the connecting branch from Sioux Lookout to 
Conmee, the normal traffic of which is only three mixed 
trains in each direction per week, ample facilities have 
been built to take care of the grain movement. This 
branch, which is 159.5 miles long, in addition to coal and 
water stations at each end, has three intermediate coaling 
stations and nine water stations. It has 17 passing 
tracks, averaging 85 cars capacity, the shortest track hav- 
ing a capacity of 71 cars, the longest 160 cars. 
The lake ports terminal district at Port Arthur and 
Fort William and the line as far west as Twin City 
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Junction, 12 miles, is operated as a separate division, 
known as the Lakehead division, under the jurisdiction 
of a superintendent whose headquarters are at Fort 
William. 

The elevators served by the Canadian National only 
at the lake terminals have a capacity of 13,460,000 
bushels,’ while the capacity of those served jointly is 
41,250,000 bushels, or a total present capacity at the 
elevators served of 54,710,000 bushels, out of a total 
present capacity of 72,590,000 bushels, with an additional 
11,900,000 bushels representing elevators under construc- 
tion. All cars from both lines are brought into the new 
gravity classification yard at Neebing, 8.5 miles west of 
Port Arthur, where they are separated into groups in 
accordance with the elevators to which they are con- 
signed. The facilities at Neebing consist of a receiving 
yard of 10 tracks with a total capacity of 810 cars, a 
classification yard, of 25 tracks, with a capacity of 
1,450 cars and a departure yard of 13 tracks, with a 
capacity of 1,100 cars. Twenty-eight classifications are 
made at this yard. 

The cuts made on the hump averaged 72 per cent of 
the total cars put over the hump so far this year. In one 
day, near the close of the season, when the weather was 
bitterly cold, one engine, 25 car riders and 5 switch 
tenders, humped 1,184 cars with 858 cuts between 7 :30 
and 22:15 o’clock. This is an average of 80.2 cars per 
hour. On another occasion, 166 cars were humped in 
62 min., an average of 2.68 cars per minute, or a car 
over the hump every 22.4 sec. for the entire period. 

The Canadian National elevator at Port Arthur, now 
operated by private lessees, is one of the largest grain 
handling plants in the world, having a storage capacity 
of over 7,500,000 bushels. One of the interesting labor- 
saving devices employed is an automatic grain car un- 
loader, which consists of a tilting platform with auxiliary 
mechanisms for opening the grain door and introducing 
deflecting baffles into the car. As the car is tipped end- 
wise, the grain content is discharged by gravity through 
the side door into the elevator receiving hopper. 

The tipping machinery consists of a 75 h.p. motor con- 
nected through a worm gear and differential to a ram at 
.ach end of the bridge, by which means the bridge may 
be rocked to an angle of 45 deg. in either direction. 

The time of the various operations involved in un- 
loading a grain car is as follows: 


Raising end bumpers and centering car on platform............ 40 sec. 
i Ce CS scene kenduseeetcenseeceurnsssn0seeseeene 10 sec. 
Breaking in and raising car door..............eeeeeeeeeeeeees 15 sec, 
Tipping cradle to the left without baffle...................... 20 sec. 
Inserting right baffle and tipping cradle to the right........... 40 sec, 
Withdrawing right baffle, inserting left baffle and tipping cradle 

of eRe ee eee ere sec. 
Withdrawing left baffle and leveling car................00e000- 10 sec, 
CE Cs on oe. 0deceudeceeed cdSendedebevecacs 12 sec. 
coins tba ee Gee ORNaWeeeeC eK KES Sa N0dssener 10 sec. 


Droppirg end bumpers and inspecting interior of car........... 30 sec. 





Ste AARVE DA eeend nent eeee wena 237 sec. 


Complete operation 


The ideal arrangement for operating purposes is a 
through track layout at the elevators. But the layout is 
determined largely by the site of the elevator. The ac- 
companying diagram shows the layout at an elevator 
where through tracks were not possible. The unloading 
shed is at the shore end of the workhouse, and the loaded 
and empty tracks are side by side. At the elevator in 
question, each yard track has a capacity of 30 cars. A 
spring switch at the dumper is open to the empty track, 
and the track is graded so that empty cars run off the 
dumper and clear themselves by gravity. Loaded cars 
are pulled to the dumper by means of endless cable haul- 
age, which controls the entire yard. Specially designed 
cable grips are used for attaching the cars to the moving 
cable. The layout permits loaded cars to be set into 
the elevator yard and empty cars removed, without in- 
terruption to the unloading operation. 
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Left—Remote Power Switch Machine. Right—Looking North Past New Tower. Above—-Desk Lever Machine in Tower 


Burlington Saves $16,200 a Year by 
Consolidating Interlockers 


Four mechanical plants and nine operators relieved by installation of low-voltage 
remote control facilities at West Quincy, Mo. 


nance supplies amounting to $16,200 annually has 

been effected by the consolidation of four me- 
chanical interlockers into one low-voltage remote control 
plant on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at West 
Quincy, Mo. The present facilities cost $54,300 and are 
operated by the dispatchers who are now located in the 
interlocking tower, thus dispensing with the services of 
nine telegraph operators who were used formerly as 
levermen in three of the four mechanical interlockers. 
An annual operating saving of 30 per cent of the total 
cost of the new facilities is thus being realized. While 
there has been some additional saving because of the 
speedier handling of train movements, no definite values 
have been placed on this. 

No train orders are issued to govern train movements 
within this remote-control territory and this, together 
with the operation of the plant by the train dispatcher, 
lends particular interest to this installation for it has 
several features in common with the recent development 
of dispatcher-controlled signal systems. Operation of 
the interlocker has in no way interfered with the mani- 
fold duties of the dispatcher, whose territory embraces 
the single-track main line from Burlington, Iowa to 
Hannibal, Mo., 101 miles, and a branch line running 
from Keokuk, Iowa to Mt. Pleasant, 49 miles. The dis- 
patcher was formerly located at Hannibal, 18 miles 
south of West Quincy. 

Owing to the track arrangement at West Quincy, Mo., 
and Quincy, IIl., on the other side of the Mississippi 
river, it is necessary for all passenger trains running via 
Quincy to pass through the West Quincy interlocking 
plant twice. It will be seen from the track plan that 


\ TOTAL saving in operators’ wages and mainte- 


trains running between Burlington, Iowa and St. Louis, 
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Mo. via Hannibal are operated over the single-track 
drawbridge into the Quincy station, and returned over 
the other side of the Quincy loop to the West Quincy 
interlocker; similarly all trains from the Kansas City 
line headed for Burlington, enter the interlocking plant 
at Mark and loop into Quincy over the single-track draw. 
This plant also handles all traffic from Galesburg destined 
for St. Louis, Kansas City or points west and south of 
Quincy. West Quincy, Mo., is also the eastern terminus 
of the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, a subsidiary of 
the Burlington but operated independently. Traffic on 
the latter line is light, amounting to only two trains a 
day. 

An old cabin-door mechanical interlocker had been 
used formerly to protect the Q. O. & K. C. crossing; 
another mechanical plant had been in service at Mark to 
control the junction of the Kansas City and St. Louis 
lines; another had been in service at Bridge Junction, on 
the east side of the river, to control the signaling in con- 
nection with the operation of the Mississippi River 
drawbridge and a third mechanical plant had been in 
service at West Quincy to control the Q. O. & K. C. 
junction and the junction of the Burlington line and the 
line to Kansas City and St. Louis. The cabin-door plant 
was operated by trainmen but an operator was on duty 
at each of the three other plants during each trick. All 
of the mechanical interlocking equipment at these four 
plants was replaced by power-operated switch machines 
and signals, the control being concentrated in one set 
of 17 table levers in a tower at a central point. | 

The frame building which housed the cabin door 
interlocker at the Q. O. & K. C. crossing was moved to 
the west junction of the Kansas City and Burlington 
lines. The dispatcher who operates this plant, when 
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seated at his desk on the second floor, faces the junction 
switch in front of the tower, while immediately behind 
him is located the 17-lever table interlocking machine. 
A neat arrangement of table-lever units is secured by 
mounting all of them on a cast-iron bench about two 
feet above the floor. 

Centralized operation of this comparatively large plant, 
extending as it does nearly seven miles from its extreme 
western to its extreme eastern limits is made possible by 
this table machine in conjunction with an illuminated 
track diagram mounted above it. By means of this dia- 
gram the dispatcher is able to follow the operation. of any 





~ Old cabin -door 
wterlocker removed 
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interlocking + « 
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Track and Signal Plan of Remote 
Control Interlocking Extending 
Over Seven. Miles of Line 


train through the interlocking plant and to check the 
position of all signals. Normally, none of the diagram 
lights are energized, but the presence of a train in any of 
the track circuits will light up the respective lamp located 
in the center of that particular track circuit. Whenever 
a signal is cleared, a green light so indicates. Four 
clockwork time releases provide for the changing of any 
route when, for some reason or other, the dispatcher 
finds it necessary. A single-stroke bell is mounted on 
the board beneath the track diagram and functions as an 
annunciator for eastbound trains approaching Mark. 

On a shelf, immediately in front of the dispatcher, is 
mounted a lock controller and indicator by means of 
which the dispatcher is enabled to lock the operating 
control of the Mississippi River drawbridge. This con- 
troller effects the necessary interlocking protection be- 
tween the bridge-operating machinery and the low-volt- 
age interlocker at West Quincy. Once the bridge is 
unlocked, the dispatcher cannot clear any conflicting 
signals or remove any of the derails until the bridge 
operator gives him an “unlock.” Similarly the bridge 
operator can do nothing until the dispatcher gives the 
bridge operator an “unlock.” 


Outside Equipment Power Operated 


The operating facilities outside of the tower comprise 
the signals, the switch machines for switch and derail 
operation, and the aerial cable and parkway cable distri- 
bution system, together with the necessary control relays 
and batteries. The new signals are two-indication (green 
and red) color-light type. At the junction, three of these 
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two-indication units are mounted vertically, or a total of 
six lamps on one home signal. The dwarf signals pro- 
vide two indications, purple and red. The lamps in both 
the home and dwarf signals are 18-watt, 10-volt size 
and are lighted continuously by alternating current with 
the provision, through a power-off relay, of burning them 
on direct current storage battery reserve in case of an 
a-c. power failure. Several semaphore home signals were 
used because the equipment was available and in good 
operating condition. 

To effect the power operation and control of all im- 
portant switches and derails, it was necessary to install 
14 low-voltage switch machines. When operating from 
a 20-volt storage battery, one of these machines will 
operate a switch from full normal to full reverse or vice- 
versa in a period of 12 to 15 sec. Where a switch ma- 
chine is installed at the end of a passing track, it is pipe- 
connected to the derail on the passing track. No derails 
are provided on any of the main-line tracks, except of 
course at the drawbridge, where it is essential that they 
be retained. There is also a split-point derail on the 
Q. O. & K. C. north of the crossing with the Burlington 
line. This, however, is not a main-line derail as the 
traffic on this line consists normally of only two trains a 
day. 

The main low-voltage battery is housed in the first 
floor of the tower and comprises five cells of Exide 
KXH-7, 80-amp. hr. capacity. These cells are under 
continuous charge by means of Balkite electrolytic recti- 
fiers. Similarly, the operating battery for each switch 
machine is float-charged from a rectifier. The same 
charging arrangement is used at the signals, although the 
color-light signals are normally operated on alternating 
current. Where power is available for charging, storage 
batteries are used on track circuits, while on the outlying 
sections primary battery is used for track circuits. 


Electric Switch Lock Installed 


At the east end of the short passing track at West 
Quincy, it was found advisable to install an electric 
switch lock and leave this as a manually operated switch 
instead of installing a power switch machine. 

A switch lock controller and indicator are mounted on 
the board above the interlocking levers in the dispatcher’s 
office. This controller is connected with the electric 
switch lock on the manually-operated switch mentioned 
above. When it is desired to operate the switch, it is 
necessary that the dispatcher first unlock it by means of 
his locking controller and indicator. When he unlocks 
the switch an indication is received at the switch lock 
by means of a miniature semaphore indicator as in the 
ordinary switch type indicator. The trainman then re- 
verses the mechanical unlocking lever on the device and 
this releases the hand control switch throw mechanism. 


Automatic Crossing Protection Also 
Provided at Bridge Junction 


There is an important highway crossing at Bridge 
Junction because the Mississippi River drawbridge is 
used for both railroad and highway traffic, although it is 
owned by the Burlington. Crossing gates were formerly 
in service to protect this crossing and these were oper- 
ated by the Bridge Junction towermen. At the time the 
Bridge Junction mechanical plant was dismantled, per- 
mission was obtained from the local authorities at Quincy 
to substitute automatic flashing signals at these crossings. 

The color-light signals, power-switch machines, table- 
lever interlocker and special switch-lock used on this 
plant were manufactured by the General Railway Signal 
Company, while the installation was planned and the 
equipment installed by the signal forces of the 
Burlington. 
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All-Steel Passenger Cars Shipped 
to. Brazil 


Twenty-two coaches ordered by the Paulista to replace 
wood equipment in through train service 


N March 16, 1928, the American Car & Foundry 
Export Company made a shipment of 22 all- 
steel passenger cars on board the S. S. Belpareil 

from the Commissioners’ Dock, Wilmington, Del., to the 
harbor of Sao Paulo, Brazil, where they go at once into 
service on the Paulista Railway Company, one of the 
most modern roads in South America. This is the first 
all-steel passenger equipment installed on South Ameri- 
can railways. 


Up to April, 1926, the standards of the railroad had 
been all-wood cars and some cars having steel under- 
frames and wood superstructures built principally by 
European car manufacturers. The management of the 
railroad decided to purchase all-steel equipment to re- 
duce to a minimum accidents from wrecks, fires and 
consequent loss of life. 


During the fall of 1926, the Paulista placed an order 
with the American Car & Foundry for seven first-class 
coaches, six second-class coaches, three parlor cars, two 
dining cars, two mail cars and two baggage cars. These 
cars were built at the Berwick, Pa., works of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, and the train complete 
was run to the company’s yards at Wilmington, Del., 
from whence it was shipped to Brazil. 


Similar in Construction to Cars 
Operating In This Country 


The cars are of all-steel construction throughout and 
conform in all essentials to cars operating on the prin- 
cipal railroads of the United States. The only varia- 
tions are the gage of track, type of couplers, buffers and 
brakes, which items, of course, are constructed to meet 
the railway company’s standard requirements. The gage 
is 5 ft. 3 in. The couplers are a transition type con- 
sisting of an automatic head hinged so as to drop down 
out of the way when a hook housed within the coupler 
head is used with the railway’s present screw type of 
coupling. The American standard central buffing ar- 
rangement is provided for use with automatic couplers. 
Side buffers, hinged to drop down out of the way when 


not in use, are provided to operate in conjunction with 
the screw type couplings. The reason for providing 
two types of couplings and buffing arrangements is that 
the railway is now in the transition period and is grad- 
ually changing to the exclusive use of automatic coup- 
lers of the vertical plane type used in North America. 

Vacuum brakes of European manufacture are pro- 
vided and the foundation rigging is so arranged that 
automatic air brakes of a type similar to those used in 


\ 


this country may later be applied with the least pos- 
sible change of details. 

The coaches and parlor cars are 70 ft. long over the 
body corner posts and 79 ft. 5% in. over the buffer face 
plates. The first-class coaches have a seating capacity 
of 80, second-class coaches 98, and the parlor cars 18 in 
the main compartment and 6 each in a reserved com- 
partment at one end of the car and a smoking compart- 
ment at the other end. Seats in the first-class coaches 





Interior of the Parlor Car 
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All-Steel Passenger Train, the First Shipped to South America, for Service on the Paulista Railway, Brazil 
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are of the reversible type, rattan covered, seating two 
passengers each. The seats in the second-class coaches 
are of the reversible wood slat type, seating three pas- 
sengers each on one side of the aisle and two each on 
the other. 

The parlor cars are provided with leather-covered 
revolving chairs in the main compartment and 
movable chairs and stationary seats covered with the 
same kind of leather in the two end compartments. 

Dining Cars 

The dining cars are 78 ft. 8 in. long over the body 
frame and 82 ft. 7% in. over the buffer face plates. The 
seating capacity is 36. The conventional pantry and 
kitchen equipment as well as buffets, refrigerators, lock- 
ers and cabinets, etc., as used on American dining cars, 
are provided. 

The postal and baggage cars are 60 ft, 9% in. long 
over the body frames and 64 ft. 2% in. over the buffer 








The Dining Cars Each Seat 36 Persons 


face plates. The postal cars are provided with railway 
mail service standard equipment as specified for full 
60-ft. cars. The baggage cars have two 6-ft doors on 
either side and a separate conductor’s compartment in 
either end. 


Special Equipment 


All the passenger cars have composition floors and 
the mail and baggage cars double wood floors. All the 
cars are full vestibuled and as they will operate where 
all the stations are provided with high platforms, the 
regulation trap doors are unnecessary. Small doors are 
provided to uncover the steps when necessary to enter 
the cars when not standing at the high platforms. 

Electric lights are used on all cars, generation being 
supplied by axle light equipment. The cars are amply 
provided with ventilators, electric fans and complete in- 
sulation to protect the passengers against the heat of 
the climate in which they will be operating. 

The interior finish of all cars is of steel throughout, 
except the head-linings and wainscottings which are of 
fireproof Agasote. All cars have monitor decks and 
roofs which are of copper bearing steel sheets riveted 
in place of the roof framing members. All doors are of 
copper bearing steel. 

All the cars are provided with conventional toilets 
and lavatories, including flush hoppers, wash stands and 
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the other usual equipment used on North American 
railroads. Modern sanitary water coolers complete with 
filters and automatic shut-offs are furnished of a type 
having separate compartments for ice and water, togeth- 
er with the usual sanitary drinking cup dispensers. 

The first-class coaches, the parlor car and the dining 
cars have six-wheel trucks and the second-class coaches, 
baggage and postal cars have four-wheel trucks. All 
trucks have clasp brakes. The wheels are 38 in. in di- 
ameter, steel-tired, built to the railway company’s stand- 
ards. 

The interiors of the cars are attractively painted and 
grained to imitate jacaranda, a wood native to Brazil. 
The ceilings are painted white. Headlinings and frieze 
boards are neatly striped. Simple but effective deco- 
rations are applied to all pier panels. The exteriors of 
the cars are painted olive green and the railway com- 
pany’s monogram is applied to each side of the cars. 
The cars are also lettered in Portugese to indicate the 
respective type, various compartments, etc. 


Cars to be Operated Out of Sao Paulo 


The Paulista Railway reaches into the heart of the 
coffee district and extends from the interior, where it 
is fed by numerous narrow gage railroads, to the city 
of Sao Paulo, where it connects with the Sao Paulo 
Railway over whose tracks freight cars are transported 
to the coast at the city of Santos. Paulista passenger 
cars run to Sao Paulo only. 

The main line of the railway over which these cars 
will operate is up-to-date in every respect including 
rock ballasted track, automatic signal devices, etc. The 
motive power is furnished by electric locomotives oper- 
ated through overhead transmission. The present fa- 
cilities, combined with the installation of these modern 
all-steel cars will provide passenger transportation that 
will be the equivalent of that furnished by the railroads 
in the United States. 

IN OrpDER TO make a delegation of Canadian farmers feel at 
home, the London & North Eastern provided four shoeblacks 
in uniform for the special train from Brandon to London. This 
was the first time that organized shoe cleaning on a train had 
been performed in England. In this connection, a strange 
linguistic phenomenon is brought to light. In England, where 
shoes are commonly referred to as boots, those who clean foot- 
wear are called shoeblacks, while here, where shoes are never 
called boots, members of the same craft are called bootblacks. 

* * * 
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Loading Passenger Cars for Brazil at A. C. F. Plant, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Mechanical Engineers in the 





Industry 


Railroad Division, A.S.M.E., reports that the opportunities 
in railroad work are as good as in other industries 


fessional Service, Railroad Division, A.S.M.E., 

presented its final report on the opportuni- 
ties afforded the mechanical engineer in the railroad and 
railway supply industries at a joint meeting of the 
Metropolitan Section and student branches of the so- 
ciety, at New York. Delegations composed of both 
students and faculty members were present from prac- 
tically every technical school and college in the Metro- 
politan area. In addition, a number of mechanical de- 
partment officers and special apprentices from railroads 
running into New York were present and took part in 
the discussion of the report. 

The report includes three appendices and contains 
considerable information in addition to that which ap- 
peared in a progress report which was presented at the 
annual meeting of the A.S.M.E. in December, 1926. 
Two of the appendices gave a list of railroads and 
railway supply companies with the name of the officer 
to whom the mechanical engineer should write relative 
to employment. The third appendix contains an out- 
line of special apprentice training courses offered by 
twenty railroads and one supply company. An abstract 
of the progress report presented by this committee was 
published in the December 11, 1926, issue of the Razl- 
way Age, page 1153. Much of the material given in 
the progress report published in that year has been 
omitted in this abstract of the final report, which fol- 
lows: 


() N March 14, 1928, the Sub-Committee on Pro- 


Report of the Railroad Division, Sub-Committee 
on Professional Service 


It is the belief of the Railroad Division’s Sub-Com- 
mittee on Professional Service that the opportunities 
afforded the mechanical engineer in the railway and 
railway supply industries are equal to. those afforded in 
any industry. This belief is based on several facts 
which are later discussed in this report, probably the 
most significant of which is that competition with other 
college-trained men is’ not as great as is the case in 
many other industries. A study of the careers of 150 
railway officers holding positions from president down 
to master mechanic, show that only 43.7 per cent are 
college graduates. The railway supply industry, how- 
ever, presents a slightly different ratio, 63.6 per cent 
being college graduates out of a total of 113 railway 
supply company officers ranging from president down 
to sales representatives. In both cases the officers were 
selected at random with the primary object of obtaining 
as accurate a picture as possible of the competition to 
be expected by the mechanical engineer in both in- 
dustries: These figures are also significant of one other 
important factor pertaining to the success of the individ- 
ual in railway and railway supply work. Knowledge of 
railroading, individual adaptability, practical experience 
and a willingness to work appear to have considerably 
more value in the mind of the average executive than 
college education. 

It is not the general practice of the railroads to ex- 
tend preferential consideration to college graduates. . It 
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is expected that the college graduate will start on an 
equal footing with the non-college man and show his 
worth in actual service. In other words, the college 
man is worth comparatively little to a railroad company 
until he has had considerable practical training and 
experience. This, in the main, is also true of most 
industries employing technical graduates. 

If the college man entering railroad service is the 
type who wishes to use his engineering education as a 
means of possibly reaching an executive position, either 
in or above the engineering department, then there is 
one thing that cannot be overlooked—as he advances 
he gradually becomes more of a business man and less 
of an engineer. If he has failed to educate himself 
in the principles of business, the chances for becoming 
an executive are not great. The railroad executive 
whose duties may demand an engineering knowledge 
are such that a relatively small portion of the things 
which he must know involve a detailed knowledge of 
engineering principles as compared with the principles 
of business administration. 

The mechanical department of a railroad is but a part 
of an immense business organization, which like any 
other business, is operated to make money. Unfortun- 
ately, the mechanical department is in a position princi- 
pally to spend money and save money ; as a consequence, 
the labors of the members of that department are often 
looked upon as “non-productive.” If a college man 
intends to enter railroad service and be satisfied with 
what he can learn in any one office or department, he 
will make no greater progress on the railroad than if 
he pursued the same tactics in any other industrial 
organization. The big thing is to know enough about 
the job ahead to be able to step into it when the oppor- 
tunity offers and this calls for self education in the 
principles of business. 

The Railroad Division’s Sub-Committee on Profes- 
sional Service does not believe that to confer a distinc- 
tive title upon a college man in railroad service would 
materially better his situation. In fact, some consider 
such titles a considerable handicap. “Titles can be cre- 
ated with the flourish of a pen and wiped out with a 
bad breakfast.” Some of the real jobs on any railroad 
are those which carry unimposing titles, and on the 
other hand, some jobs with magnificent titles leave 
much to be desired on pay-day. Every man who has 
had practical railroad experience realizes that it is de- 
sirable to emphasize his education as little as possible. 
What the young mechanical engineer should do, in 
railroad work or elsewhere, is to lose his identity as a 
college man as quickly as possible. 

There are two principal reasons why advancement 
in railroad work may be slow. First, because the busi- 
ness as a whole is so complicated and departmentalized 
that it takes years of actual work to become acquainted, 
even in a general way, with many phases of it. This is 
in contrast with any line of business that consists mostly 
of one or two operations, such as buying and selling, 
or the manufacture and sale of a limited variety of 
articles, the whole plant being in one place. In any 
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such line, one with reasonable aptitude and liking for 
the work can much more quickly master the details of 
it and be in position to advance more rapidly than 
would be likely in a more complicated and department- 
alized business. The second reason is that the railroads 
have long since come to a stage of routine as contrasted 
with immediate and rapid growth. They are organized 
to handle their business from day to day but are not ex- 
panding in any such manner as to call for a steady and 
large supply of trained men to fill newly created 
responsible positions. A man who may be very capable 
is apt to find himself in a situation similar to a bucket 
in a bucket brigade; that is, he passes along just as 
fast as those who happen to be ahead of him travel. 
This is an unavoidable condition in any organization 
that has attained its growth. 

The young mechanical engineer must know and ap- 
preciate the fact that the railroad industry is subject 
to regulation by the government. As a rule, govern- 
ment agencies are slow to move and are likely to hinder 
the development of an industry unless they are able 
to keep in step with the times. The rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
affect the work of all departments of a railroad and 
it is necessary that the railroad officer know just how 
these regulations relate to the work of his department. 
Training in the utilization of statistics and reports is a 
necessary qualification to the mechanical engineer in 
both the railroad and railroad-supply industries. 

The seniority rules, it is generally admitted, slacken 
the rate of promotion for the college man in railroad 
work, but present no insurmountable barrier if superior 
capacity is demonstrated. The prime necessity of not 
impairing morale among the employees by anything 
savoring of favoritism is stressed very génerally, 
although seniority, it is said, will give way to demon- 
strated superior capacity to fill a higher post. In other 
words, the burden of proof, “the risk of non-persua- 
sion,” must be arrived at by the college man who aspires 
to promotion in competition with the man of longer 
service. Among the facts the young mechanical engineer 
would like to know before entering the employ of any 
company are those relating to the manner in which 
promotion is gained. In other words, must he play 
politics; be a relative of some high officer, either 
through birth or marriage ; or is promotion gained solely 
through merit? Naturally such information is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain until one has been in the 
employ of the company for a time and has had an oppor- 
tunity to discover some of the inside workings. For- 
tunately, the majority of the Class I railroads have 
such large organizations that family influence does not 
have much weight in obtaining promotion. In fact, a 
careful check of various records and statistics of the 
ownership and official personnel of the railroads shows 
that “family controlled” companies are few in number 
and are practically all small roads. 


Conclusion 


It is the belief of the Railroad Division’s Sub-Com- 
mittee on Professional Service that if the young me- 
chanical engineer or mechanical engineering student is 
convinced that he will like railway or railway-supply 
work and has a special aptitude for such work he will 
succeed in getting ahead in either of the two allied 
industries. The degree of success depends largely 
on the characteristics and ability of the individual. 
This, of course, holds true for all industries as well as 
the railroad and railroad-supply industries. On the 
other hand, it is the consensus of opinion that both 
the railroads and the railway-supply companies need 
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the young technical graduate, and this report would in- 
dicate that in salary* and opportunity he can hope to 
achieve the same degree of success as in other engi- 
neering and industrial lines. Finally, the Sub-Committee 
wishes to stress the value of personal investigation to 
ascertain the facts pertaining to the opportunities af- 
forded in any industry he is considering entering be- 
fore arriving at any final decision, or committing him- 
self to a definite line of work. 

The report was prepared by a committee under the 
direction of the following: Marion B. Richardson, as- 
sociate editor, Railway Age, chairman; Eliot Sumner, 
superintendent motive power, Pennsylvania, vice-chair- 
man, representing the railway industry; Robert S. Mc- 
Connell, chief engineer, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
vice-chairman representing the railway supply industry, 
and A. J. Wood, professor of mechanical engineering, 
Pennsylvania State College, vice-chairman representing 
the colleges. 


New Calculator for Railway Use 
. NEW calculating machine designed to meet the 


requirements of railroads and public utilities for 
a low priced machine for revenue accounting 
work, and for checking invoices and computing pay- 
rolls, has been developed by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. This is a small and compact machine 

















New Calculating Machine that Weighs Under Seven Pounds 


and a practical calculator. It is equipped with full-size 
keys, a standard keyboard, and visible adding dials. 

The new machine, which is only 6% in. by 11% in., 
has a crystal-finish case. It has an accumulating capa- 
city of 9,999.99 for addition and multiplication. Sub- 
traction and division are facilitated by the proper com- 
plementary figures on all keytops. 

The mechanism of the new calculator is adjusted 
to high speed operation. It has been subjected to nu- 
merous tests as a means of proving its efficiency in the 
hands of experienced operators. The new machine 
weighs under seven pounds and is reported to be sold at 
a price less than half that of larger machines. 


* See the Railway Age for December 11, 1926, page 1153. 
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Great Northern Pacific _ 
Merger Hearings 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


INAL testimony in support of the application of 
the Great Northern Pacific for authority to take 


over and unify the operation of the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Spokane, Portland & Seattle was 
presented before Commissioner Brainerd of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Director C. D. Mahaffie 
of its Bureau of Finance at Washington on March 19, 
20 and 21, following extensive earlier hearings at Wash- 
ington and in the West. The final witnesses were Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, and Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern, while additional 
statistical testimony was given by V. P. Turnburke, 
general auditor, and H. K. Dougan, assistant general 
auditor, of the Great Northern, largely in rebuttal of 
earlier testimony on behalf of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, which is opposing the plan. 


Mr. Budd’s Statement 


In his concluding statement Mr. Budd outlined a pro- 
posal for the purchase of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
now in receivership, by the Great Northern Pacific, if 
the unification plan is approved, and also for the disposi- 
tion of six short line railways connecting with the lines 
of the proposed system, aggregating 161 miles. For the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, 1,627 miles, he said, the new 
company would offer securities bearing an annual interest 
return of $600,000. The company has paid no dividends 
since 1910 and its net railway operating income was 
$222,173 in 1926 and approximately $184,000 in 1927. 
In the case of the Minneapolis & Rainy River, the 
Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba, the Montana West- 
ern, the Waterville, and the Nez Perce & Idaho, the 
Great Northern Pacific would agree to direct their opera- 
tion and to pay to the owners any net operating income 
that might accrue. The Minneapolis, Anoka, & Cuyuna 
Range, having 16 miles of track between Minneapolis 
and Anoka, Minn., is not regarded by the Northern lines 
as necessary and the new company would be willing to 
compensate the owners on the basis of the reproduction 
cost of any industry tracks and the salvage value of the 
property. 

As to the other lines Mr. Budd expressed the belief 
that unless some disposition of these lines is provided 
the roads would be unable to serve their territories ade- 
quately and, in some instances, might be forced to sus- 
pend operation. As to the Minneapolis & St. Louis he 
said there does not seem to be anything in its history to 
indicate that its net operating income, operated as a 
separate company, will improve much in the future over 
what it has been for the past few years. 

“While I do not think its fortunes would be adversely 
affected by the proposed unification,” he said, “it is con- 
ceivable that unless it is taken over by some large system 
it eventually would have to cease operating as a separate 
railway and parts of it would be removed, to the seri- 
ous inconvenience of shippers who depend upon those 
parts of the road for their railway transportation. The 
line could just as logically become a part of some other 
systems as of that of the Great Northern Pacific, but it 
cannot be said that its inclusion with the Great Northern 
Pacific is impracticable as an operating matter or that 
certain economies and advantages would not result from 
such inclusion.” 

Mr. Donnelly outlined the joint development of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Burlington since 
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1901, when the two Nerthern companies purchased 98 
per cent of the stock of the Burlington, saying that it 
would be “almost impossible” to divorce either line from 
its Burlington ownership and that it is “almost unthink- 
able” that the commission would allow either line to be 
consolidated with the Milwaukee and to continue its 
ownership of 49 per cent of the Burlington. 

Since 1901, he said, the relation created between the 
three lines has been regarded as permanent and their 
development has been carried on more or less in con- 
sciousness of that fact. Expansion and development with 
a view to the integration of the facilities of the three 
companies has gone on consistently and although compe- 
tition has persisted between the two Northern lines the 
partnership relation originated in 1901 has been deepened 
because of what they have done together. Mr. Donnelly 
then mentioned the numerous lines built by the three 
companies to connect with each other and the joint con- 
struction of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. He then 
pointed out that the 49 per cent of Burlington stock 
owned by each of the two companies is pledged as secur- 
ity for an issue of $115,000,000 of bonds of each com- 
pany, with a provision that the collateral shall not be sold 
in less than its full amount or for less than its fair 
value. 

He said the Burlington now interchanges more freight 
with each of the two Northern lines than with any other 
system and that routes and channels of trade would be 
interfered with if either of the lines were to be con- 
solidated with the Milwaukee. On cross-examination, 
F. H. Wood, representing the Milwaukee, asked if the 
merger should be authorized on the ground of the prac- 
tical difficulty of separating either company from the 
3urlington. Mr. Donnelly said that that is one good 
reason, to be considered along with the other advantages 
and the economies that can be realized from consolida- 
tion. He admitted that there might be some practical 
advantages from consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
with the Milwaukee. 


Further Testimony From Mr. Budd 


Mr. Budd testified that the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle had made a definite offer to the Milwaukee, after 
H. E. Byram, then receiver, had stated that the proposed 
unification would keep it from entering Portland, Ore., 
to allow it trackage rights over the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle from Spokane to Portland, at a rental of 5 per 
cent on half its cost plus a user proportion of operating 
expenses. 

Mr. Budd also said that the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific lend themselves especially well to opera- 
tion by a single management and that a most effective 
operating situation could be obtained by changing the 
operation so that, instead of two long lines from head- 
quarters at St. Paul there would be two grand divisions, 
separated approximately by the Montana-North Dakota 
line of 8,000 miles each. ‘While general policies would 
continue to be handled from Twin City headquarters,” he 
said, “the operating management would be decentralized 
and there would be one headquarters at the western end. 

“T do not contend that every consolidation of railways 
could be operated more efficiently and economically,” said 
Mr. Budd, “but our geographical situation in the North- 
west lends itself peculiarly to the more efficient ad- 
ministration of our two railways as a unified system. 

“Under the present two-company arrangement, the 
operating and traffic executives of both companies must 
travel long distances to keep in contact with their organ- 
izations, and they must then double back over the same 
route to return to their St. Paul headquarters. With 
the two systems unified and divided into eastern and 
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western administrative units, the officials of each unit 
can make a loop trip over their territory and be back at 
their headquarters at the end of the trip instead of having 
to double back from half way across the continent, as 
they are obliged to do at present. Under the adminis- 
trative plan we propose, these officials can reach the 
remotest portion of their territory in virtually half the 
time that is now required to reach the most distant 
cities. 

“From the standpoint of contact with their field organ- 
izations, unification will, I believe, virtually double the 
effectiveness of these officials. 

“Some consolidations operate to increase the geo- 
graphical spread of the managing officials,” said Mr. 
Budd, “while our plan will enable us to have two com- 
pact geographical units which lend themselves to effi- 
cient administration.” 

Mr. Budd said that the geographical extent of the 
system would be less than that of the Milwaukee, because 
it reaches Chicago, while the Burlington would continue 
to be operated from Chicago, as it has been for 27 years. 
Also, he said, in all practical aspects which have a con- 
trolling effect on the efficiency of management, the Great 
Northern Pacific plus the Burlington would not be so 
great as the New York Central or Pennsylvania systems. 


Other Witnesses 


W. P. Kenney, vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Great Northern, discussed exhibits showing the num- 
ber of industries exclusively located on each of the 
three lines. He said the Milwaukee has a considerable 
advantage over the Northern companies as to the num- 
ber of exclusive industries on the east end of its line, 
offsetting any advantage which they may have as to the 
west end. However, he said the number of exclusive 
industries is not the best measure of the comparative 
command of traffic and that in the Northwest only about 
25 per cent of the traffic is competitive. 

The witnesses for the Northern lines were cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Wood, particularly as to the various esti- 
mates of possible economies and operating advantages. 

H. E. Pence, president of the Minneapolis, Northfield 
& Southern, which had indicated at a previous hearing 
that it was not opposed to the application, testified that 
conditions had now changed because the interests con- 
trolling it had acquired the Electric Short Line Ter- 
minal Company and the Minnesota Western, which had 
asked to be included in the merger plan, and he there- 
fore asked that all three short lines be included. 


Cross Examination 


Mr. Budd was cross-examined by Clarence A. Miller, 
counsel for intervening short lines, as to further de- 
tails regarding the proposal for dealing with the lines 
mentioned and also as to why he had omitted certain 
other lines, including Minneapolis, Northfield & South- 
ern, the Minnesota Western, the Electric Short Line 
Terminal, the Leavenworth & Topeka, and the Wyom- 
ing. He also asked whether single-line rates would be 
applied over short lines. Mr. Budd said that the pur- 
pose had been to consider lines that were in some danger 
of being abandoned, such as roads built as logging roads 
on which communities had been built up, in order to 
give shippers a guaranty of continued service. He said 
the Pence lines did not seem to be in danger of abandon- 
ment and that, forming part of a route to Chicago via 
the Chicago Great Western, their interchange might be 
considerably affected if transferred to another com- 
pany having a route to Chicago. Also he had not 
thought of the short lines connecting with the Burling- 
ton as being affected by the application. Mr. Miller 
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asked if the Great Northern Pacific would be willing to 
take in all the connecting short lines the commission 
might find ought to be preserved, in the public interest, 
and might allocate to the system. Mr. Budd said that 
it would give careful consideration to any terms the 
commission might prescribe but that he could not say 
definitely what would be done without knowing them. 

After some discussion it was decided that the appli- 
cants should file their brief by June 5, that the oppos- 
ing interveners should have 30 days additional in which 
to file their briefs, and that the applicants should then 
have 30 days in which to reply, with a view to. having 
the oral argument before the commission perhaps late 
in September. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasurncrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended March 10 amounted ot 951,553 cars, a 

decrease of 49,201 cars as compared with the 
loading in the corresponding week of 1927 and of 15,872 
cars as compared with 1926. Loading of grain and 
grain products and livestock was larger than a year ago 
but decreases were reported in other commodity classifi- 
cation totals. Coal loading amounted to 174,750 cars, as 
compared with 220,241 cars in the corresponding week of 
last year. Loading was heavier than a year ago in the 
Southern and Northwestern districts but the totals for 
other districts show a decline. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Associations, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, March 10, 1928 





























Districts 1928 1927 1926 
OCT re ee ee 218,680 234,909 236,440 
FE OE ETRE LO 187.128 210,821 198,556 
DEER: ccuvccacndceeecdew meant andes 53,649 60,915 51,597 
NE dias cal ee aan rene weeN ees 161,614 161,357 161,692 
OEE PR ee ae NS RT 119,020 116,850 114,799 
ST ME Sawsenns aclewenade neds 136,480 138,933 132,183 
Dn cece awed xcuctadiadancens 74,982 76,969 72,158 
Total Western Districts................ 330,482 332,752 319,140 
Ee . Se wile week wee ednngeres 951,553 1,000,754 967,425 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.............. 49,533 39,518 40,245 
as * 7 eee 28,064 27,251 27,302 
DL Wixntiineks sat uh ieetenadekekeheawen 174,740 220,241 188,834 
Dl “since eka aad end ma keene hee 11,355 12,648 14,929 
I en a oo a Law Rede men 67,512 69,915 74,560 
IO oe re ee 8,936 10,850 10,428 
re B.C Be. wccksetukeeee< 257,966 263,522 264,331 
DE “etden Caacde bheueetkenmes 353,437 356,809 346,796 
ne ee ee 951,553 1,000,754 967,425 
DE © acccngeaweekas Veeed anceeObus 959,537 989,863 965,009 
> ee ae eee eter 869,590 918,858 912,935 
DE: EE. dnt renewkd ocwheud ae bbe 887,891 954,794 932,281 
PE EO sitnaudestaseeiceheaeieeas 906,009 962,602 917,625 

Cumulative total, 10 weeks........... 8,948,507 9,549,195 9,296,462 


The freight car surplus during the period ended March 
8 averaged 352,854 cars, as compared with 372,916 cars 
on February 29. The total included 165,275 coal cars, 
139,377 box cars, 24,452 stock cars and 12,710 refriger- 
ator cars. 
Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended March 10 totalled 62,497 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 1,885 cars, and a decrease 
from the same week last year of 2,531 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
Sn Eo 6 5b Aloe hla one wae 62,497 43,370 
Ft & _err errr ae 64,382 43,533 
NSE Sear rrr 61,087 39,266 
Et i ie ot aks pwe kee ons 65,028 44,304 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
i 3 Seer 627,306 386,600 
| Se ea 603,596 381,853 
ee rer rere 548,885 360,690 
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An Interchangeable 
Locomotive Sand Trap 
WING to the cutting quality of sand under 
pressure, the walls of a sand trap quickly wear 
out. W.H. Buckingham, Lock Box 632, May- 


field, Pa., has patented and has had in service for a 
period of three years an interchangeable reversible sand 








The Sand Trap Is Reversible and Can Be Used on Either 
Side of the Locomotive 


trap for which it is claimed that the life is twice as 
long as others now in use. At each end of the diagonal 
passage through the sand trap is a 1%4-in. plug. When 
the sander is applied to the locomotive, the jet nozzle 
enters the trap through the lower plug. In time, the 
walls in the upper end of the diagonal passage are 
worn thin by the action of the sand. When this oc- 


Feed 














A Drawing of the Sand Trap 


curs the sand trap is turned end for end, thus caus- 
ing the thick walls to receive the abrasive action of the 
sand. The sanders are also interchangeable in that 
they can be used in any position on either side of the 
locomotive. 

Bolts, gaskets, nuts, adjustable parts, etc., have been 
eliminated, thus leaving no complicated parts to get 
out of order. The removable plug at the bottom con- 
tains the air jet which makes it convenient when nozzle 
repairs are required. Two 34-in. plugs, one on each 
side of the sand trap, are used when it is necessary 
to clean out the trap. 
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Brake Cylinder Protector 
ik: Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmer- 


ding, Pa., has recently placed on the market a 
brake cylinder protector which, as its name indi- 
cates, is designed to prevent dirt and water, which may 
enter at the non-pressure side of the piston, from reach- 
ing the cylinder walls and packing, thus increasing the 
life of packing cups and reducing leakage. 
The protector consists of a conical-shaped impreg- 
nated canvas structure, so devised that at one end it is 

















The Brake Cylinder Protector Prevents Dirt and Water from 
Reaching the Cylinder Walls and Packing 


clamped between the cylinder body and the non-pressure 
head where it functions as a gasket, while at the other 
end it is held in position against the piston by the release 
spring. Any dirt or water entering the cylinder is 
trapped by the protector. The water is discharged 
through a drain opening provided in the non-pressure 
head. The protector is flexible and collapses as the 
brake is applied. e 6 é 
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Bow of German Baltic Train Ferry “Schwerin” Raised to 
Admit a Train 
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Maintaining Draft Gears 
New Haven, Conn. 
To THE Eprror: 

I have read with great interest Mr. Nystrom’s letter on 
draft gears published in the Railway Age of March 3. This 
is the first article of this kind that I have read which gives 
practical information on this much discussed subject. 

I do not approve of the method used by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific in inspecting of the gears without 
removing them from the attachments. Many draft gears are 
in a defective condition, but no evidence is shown on the 
striking casting. I agree with Mr. Nystrom in respect to 
the expense of dropping all gears for inspection, but neverthe- 
less it is better to make a practical inspection of one hundred 
gears than to make a guesswork inspection of two hundred 
and have them fail in service a month after they have been 
stenciled “Graft Gears Inspected.” 

If a draft gear is thoroughly inspected and repaired, it 
should not be necessary to drop it for inspection again within 
a period of two years, provided the gear was not subjected to 
any more use than the average. The method used by the 
Milwaukee to inspect draft gears when cars are on repair 
tracks is a good idéa and other roads should follow this prac- 
tice. 

A great many cars are leaving shops and repair tracks today 
with draft gears of an uncertain degree of efficiency and in some 
cases without any. A conservative estimate of 40 per cent of 
the total cost to repair freight cars is caused by inefficient 
draft gears. The sum would represent at least $60 for each 
freight car, not to mention the millions of dollars spent on 
damage to lading and the necessity of transferring lading 
caused by damage to cars, 

The purpose of draft gears is to protect the car and lading 
from damage caused by the pulling and buffing stresses, but 
to look at some cars one would think that it was used to fill 
up the space between the draft stops. All vital parts of a 
car are expected to be removed within a certain period of time, 
but to look at the average draft gear it would appear to me 
that most railroads expect the draft gears to last indefinitely 
without repairs. If the truth were known, many a car rider is 
severely reprimanded for damaging a car when the damage 
was caused by a defective draft gear—JAmMES McDonNneLL. 


Are Union Stations Justified? 


Newton Center, Mass. 
To tHE EptTor: 


From time to time after-dinner speakers expound the virtues 
of union stations and indulge in oratorical flights which leave 
their hearers in a dazed and almost flabbergasted condition. 
Of course, the success of some terminal projects has a great 
deal to do with all this eloquence; and may, in a measure at 
least, justify it. On the other hand, there are a number of 
points which will bear exarhination. 

First of all, many of the orators advocate locations which 
are exceedingly expensive. To the cost of the necessary real 
estate it would be necessary to add the outlay for the inevitable 
electrification which would be demanded as the price of al- 
lowing the railroads to occupy the new location. 

It is conceivable that such a price would not be too great 
under certain circumstances; but it is absolutely certain that 
it would be out of the question in others. 

Secondly, there are conditions under which the union sta- 
tion would not materially facilitate the movement of pas- 
senger traffic, but would merely cause congestion and con- 
fusion. To sct up a focal point for crowds is not necessarily 
good business, from the railroad point of view. As a matter 
of fact, the segregation of passengers may be advisable in 
cases where there is little interchange or interline business, 
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or where such business is merely scasonal or periodic. It may, 
therefore be wise to contiriue operation of existing stations 
until conclusive evidence of the need of a union terminal is 
forthcoming. That is simply good business and sound sense. 

At various times, most of us have had the unpleasant ex- 
perience of meeting or having as neighbors people who wanted 
to “run” us and who felt that their missién in life was to boss 
us. The railroads know something of these pests, also. Mat- 
ters which require careful thought and mature deliberation are 
disposed of “before breakfast” by the know-it-all element. 

An experience of more than 20 years has taught me that the 
railroads are just as anxious to improve their service as the 
public is to get good service. The main thing is, however, that 
the railroads know what improvements are feasible, and the 
public is not always so well informed. It is difficult, some- 
times, to keep one’s temper in the face of ignorant criticism; 
especially when that criticism comes from persons who wield 
unearned—and hence, undeserved—authority and influence. 

Time, the comedian, has an uncanny habit, however, of 
administering a resounding wallop to all who play with facts 
and ignore the truth. 

Let us have union stations, by all means; but where they 
are needed, and after proper and due consideration! So far, 
a large amount of talk might be classed as old wives’ tales 
and card party gossip. Certainly, it is not supported by the 
practical reasoning which one has a right to expect from men 
of experience and unquestioned ability—ArtHur CurRRAN. 


Do Roll Straighteners Hurt 
Rails Less than the Gag 


Wasurincton, D. C. 
To THE Eprror: 

An earlier issue of the Railway Age (February 11, 1928) 
described a method of straightening steel rails as practised 
abroad. In lieu of the use of a gagging press the rails are 
roller straightened. This device is in use at the Krupp Works 
and consists of a series of rolls, three upper rolls and two 
lower ones. The rolls are so spaced, horizontally and vertically, 
that rails passed between them are alternately strained in oppo- 
site directions. 

The rails, in progression, are subjected to strains of tension 
and compression over their entire lengths, excepting short sec- 
tions at each end where the rolls cannot function. Virtually all 
parts of their lengths are overstrained. The dislodging of mill 
scale, magnetic oxide, from both the heads and bases testify 
to this effect. 

This five-roll straightening device strains the rails by means 

of wheel pressures and far beyond the ordinary wheel loads of 
service. The operation of gagging does the same, but gagging 
is a local effect, whereas roller straightening is a general one. 
This method of straightening is not new, although its applica- 
tion to steel rails appears to be. It would seem that engineers 
who cling to the opinion that gagging is a serious operation, 
injurious to the rails, would find difficulty in approving a 
method of straightening which affects the entire length of the 
rail while objecting to a method which disturbs only a part 
of it. . 
It is desirable, however, to look into this matter and see 
what gagging and roller straightening consists of. Everybody 
knows, or should know, that a stecl rail cannot be straightened 
at any temperature, hot or cold, without exceeding the elastic 
limit of the metal. Furthermore that such straightening will 
certainly be attended with the introduction of internal strains. 

If the straightening is done cold, ail parts of the rail having 
attained a uniform temperature, certain results will be reached, 
modified by the pre-existing cooling strains. It is easy to pre- 


‘dict what the state of internal strains will be when a steel bar 


of simple shape is gagged. Complex conditions are presented 
in a steel rail. 


Take the case of a plain rectangular bar. Such a bar when 
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permanently bent, the bending load having been removed, will 
have internal strains as follows: strains of compression on the 
convex side of the bend; strains of tension next beyond; then 
the neutral axis of the bar; next beyond internal strains of 
compression; and finally internal strains of tension at the con- 
cave side of the bar, that is on the inside of the bend. 

The disposition of these internal strains and their changes 
from plus to minus directions are conveniently illustrated by 
planing away progressively some of the metal of the cross sec- 
tion of the bar, and noting the changes in shape which follow. 
If the steel bar is bent into the shape of a horseshoe, magnified 
indications will be presented. The legs of the bar will separate 
for a time when the metal is planed off, irrespective of 
whether it is taken from the convex or the concave side of 
the bend. Continue the planing and the legs after a time will 
reverse the direction of their movement and approach each 
other. Still continue the planing and the legs will eventually 
again reverse their movement and separate as in the first 
instance. 

Another method of examination will be adopted in the case 
of steel rails. Since the rails are substantially straight at the 
time it is desired to ascertain the values of the internal strains, 
narrow strips are detached from different parts of their cross 
section. The expansion or contraction in length of these strips 
indicate the strains to which they were exposed in the intact 
rail. The measured strains are converted into corresponding 
stresses by reference to the modulus of elasticity of the metal. 

A rail straightened by bending, no matter what means are 
employed for the purpose, springs back when the straightening 
force is removed, the resilience continuing until the internal 
strains reach a state of equilibrium.. The internal strains then 
just balance each other, those of tension having the same 
aggregate value as those of compression. It takes very little 
to disturb this state of equilibrium, hence it is easy to impart 
to the rail an additional permanent set by the application of 
an external load. 

Cooling strains and gagging strains acquire maximum values 
depending upon the temperature of the steel. The elastic limit 
of the metal, at any temperature, fixes the maximum attainable 
strain. Since the elastic limits of steels drop in values as the 
temperature rises internal strains will also drop until zero 
value is reached at plastic temperatures. This apothegm carries 
with it the deduction that steels at high temperatures may be 
forged or rolled at will into different shapes without attention 
being given the matter of internal strains. 

Microscopically, the effects of gagging are not witnessed at 
any considerable depth below the gagged surface. A slight 
indentation takes place at the surface. So far as penetrating to 
the zones in which common types of fracture originate no 
evidence of gagging has been found. The effects of cold 
rolling on the other hand are visible in the flattening of the 
grains of the steel, and in the brittleness of the surface metal. 
Roller straightening and the wheel loads of service obviously 
affect the surface metal in the same manner. 

It would be a matter of interest to ascertain the values of 
the internal strains set up by roller straightening. Also to de- 
termine the values of the residual elastic limits which remain 
in the rails after such straightening. The latter information 
has a bearing upon the ability of the rails to endure track 
stresses in the strict maintenance of surfacing. 

There is considerable going on in the interior of a rail. It 
does not follow that all of it is of vital consequence to its 
state of integrity. Internal strains acquired under normal con- 
ditions of cooling or from gagging appear as negligible quan- 
tities in comparison to the strains set up by the wheel pres- 
sures when the rails are put into service. It is not to be 
supposed that a few passes of the rail through the Krupp roll- 
straightening device would go far toward effecting their rup- 
ture. The action of the device is however the same as the 
action of wheel loads in service, differing in degree in which 
the Krupp device outdoes the regular wheel loads. 


Opportunity will be taken to refer to some testimony from 
abroad concerning the behavior of steel rails exposed to track 
conditions. A translation in the June, 1927, Bulletin of the 
International Railway Congress Association, from the Revue 
Generale Des Chemins de Fer, quotes a statement of the Chief 
Engineer of the Technical Service of the Orleans Company 
as follows: “There is no record of a single accident which 
could be ascribed to cold work hardening of the rail alone.” 
If this statement is understood there is a basal difference in 
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railway experience in France over that of the United States. 
Cold work hardening in this connection is taken to mean the 
usual effect of cold rolling of the wheels on the metal at the 
top of the head of the rail. 

Cold rolling of the running surface of the head of the rail 
sets up internal strains of compression, both temporary and 
permanent, in both longitudinal and crosswise directions. The 
longitudinal component tends to cause the formation of trans- 
verse fissures. The crosswise strains tend to cause split heads, 
vertical and horizontal. The strains set up not only tend to 
cause broken rails but they do cause broken rails, and broken 
rails cause accidents. 

An influence which leads to rupture need not attach imme- 
diately to the locus where rupture originates. Fractures caused 
by internal strains do not originate in the metal which is in a 
state of compression. Fractures are displayed in that part of 
the rail in which the reaction was of tension. Internal strains 
in the cold rolled or cold worked metal are regarded as the 
proximate causes of many rail fractures. 5 

James E. Howarp, 
Engineer-Physicist, 
Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


New Books 


Railway Signaling, by S. T. Dutton, M. Inst. C. E., Late 
Deputy Chief Engineer, East Indian Railway, 148 pages. 
5 in. x 7% in., illustrated, bound in cloth. Published by 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lud- 
gate Hill, London, England. Price seven shillings, six 
pence. 

This book is described in the title page as a practical manual 
for engineers, transportation officers and students, and the 
preface assures us that the text is clear and concise and that 
the subject has been treated throughout in a practical manner. 
The four most prominent chapters describe manual block 
signal working, as practiced in England and in India; and 
six other chapters deal with the details of manufacture and 
installation of apparatus for manual block signaling and for 
mechanical interlocking. Automatic block signals, as well as 
electrical matters generally, are conspicuous by their absence. 


Farm Relief—A Brief on the McNary-Haugen Plan. By 
James E. Boyle, Ph. D., professor of rural economy, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
New York City. 281 pages. 7-% by 5-% in. Published 
by Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $1.00. 

The question of farm relief is, or should be, of interest to 
railway officers. First, prosperity on the farms largely determ- 
ines the traffic and earnings of many roads. Secondly, for 
many years when the farmers have suffered from adversity it 
has been the practice of politicians to seek reductions of 
freight rates on farm products, almost regardless of the ef- 
fects on railway earnings and service. 

Professor Boyle is opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill. 
This book, however, is much more than a discussion of that 
bill. The author presents a remarkable array of facts to show 
what has been and is the condition of agriculture and the 
reasons for it. Among the arguments advanced for the McNary- 
Haugen bill has been that the government ought to help the 
farmers because it has helped the railways and other industries. 
Professor Boyle, in one chapter, accurately but briefly sum- 
marizes the history of railway regulation, and the laws under 
which it is now administered. He shows that the government 
has not “helped” the railways, that its regulation has limited 
rather than increased their rates and earnings, and concludes, 
“Do farmers want their private business to have the same 
treatment. Government aid and government control go hand 
in hand.” 

The book contains a large amount of valuable information, 
it is logically, clearly and interestingly written and it will re- 
pay reading by those who want to know why the present farm 
problem exists and the ways in which it should and should 
not be dealt with. 
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The Catalogue of the Centenary Exhibition of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, 1927 (Final Edition). 210 Pages. 6 in. 
by 10 in. Illustrated. Published by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md 

This is the revised edition of the catalog of the Baltimore & 

Ohio’s “Fair of the Iron Horse” which was held for 23 days 

beginning on September 24, 1927, at Halethorpe, Md. The 

first edition of the catalog was prepared in advance of the 
opening of the fair and was sold in great quantity on the 
fair grounds. Naturally the first edition could not contain 

a description of the great pageant which was non-existent 

at the time it was prepared. To include a catalog of the 

pageant and last-minute additions and changes to the ex- 
hibit, this complete edition has been prepared. The first 
edition is so well known that perhaps the most effective way 
to describe the final edition is to say that it follows closely 
the original in form and appearance. Beginning with a fore- 
word telling of the fair and its great popular success—an at- 
tendance of 1,225,000—it then gives a brief historical sketch 
of the railroad, describes the development of the pageant 
and launches into the catalog, describing each exhibit item by 
item historically and physically. The descriptions are con- 
cise, but cover all the essentials. Like the first edition, this 
one is richly illustrated and well printed. It is a book which, 
interesting now, will in years to come prove a valuable his- 
torical record. Railroad men who like to own books of en- 
during merit will, in our opinion, do well to secure a copy 
of this and put it in their bookcases, to interest them and 
their posterity in the years that lie ahead. Incidentally the 
catalog probably holds a record as a railroad best seller— 
60,000 copies sold, and still active. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economes, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Preparation of Rate Cases—Procedure in Rate Making, 
prepared by Traffic Research Staff, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity. Traffic Management Manual No. 61. Concise des- 
cription of functions of freight associations, classification com- 
mittees, traffic associations, procedure of shippers in securing 
rate adjustments and of important factors in rate case pro- 
cedure. 69 p. Pub. by LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, 
Ill. $1. 


Text of the Fortieth Annual Report on the Statistics of 
Railways in the United States fer the Year Ending December 
31, 1926, prepared by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Includes also selected data on carriers by 
water, the Pullman Company, Electric railways, Telegraph and 
cable companies, Carriers by pipe line and Telephone Com- 
panies. 138 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, 
D. C. 25 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


Democracy's Dilemma—Is the Nation Encroaching on Our 
Rights? by Oscar W. Underwood. Power and influence of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission discussed on pp. 566-568. 
Forum, April 1928, p. 562-573. 


Hill Country, II, by Ramsay Benson. Further installment 
of prize novel based on life of J. J. Hill. Forum, April 1928, 
p. 618-631. 


Social and Economic Problems of the Law, by Roscoe 
Pound. “Our legal institutions belong to an era when General 
Grant took nine days to travel by river boat, canal and rail 
from Ohio to West Point. Today he could travel by rail from 
Los Angeles to West Point in half that time.” p. 4. Contain- 
ed in a section discussing political and economic changes 
wrought by improved transportation contrasted with the legal 
standstill. p. 3-5 Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, March 1928, p. 1-9. 
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Fifty Years Ago 

Thinly peopled as is the country on the line of the Union 
Pacific the annual report for 1877 shows that 23 per cent of 
its freight business and 54 per cent of its passenger business 
was local traffic. With the exception of the Pennsylvania the 
Union Pacific had greater net earnings per mile in 1877 than 
any other railroad in the United States, amounting to $6,927, 
and at the same time carried only one-fifth as many ton-miles 
as the Pennsylvania. The Union Pacific has the advantage 
that it is all main line—Railroad Gazette, March 22, 1878. 


A substitute for the lowa railroad law has been adopted 
which renounces the principle of establishing by law the exact 
rates to be charged for carrying freight by each line. The 
new law provides for a board of commissioners who are to 
collect statistics, hear and investigate complaints and make 
reports and recommendations.—Railroad Gazette, March 22, 
1878. 


The contract for the longest single mail route in the United 
States was recently awarded to a resident of Arkansas. The 
route is from Fort Worth, Tex., by way of El Paso to Fort 
Yuma in Arizona, 1,300 miles. The service is to be performed 
daily in coaches and the contract price is $137,000 per year, 
about 14 cents per mile—Railroad Gazette, March 22, 1878. 

Following a violation by the Wabash of the established tar- 
iffs the eastern trunk line commissioner on March 18 ordered 
that all westward freight marked by way of that road and 
destined to Missouri river points and further west, be diverted 
from that line and divided between the Chicago and St. Louis 
roads.—Chicago Railway Review, March 23, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


On May 1 a thirty-dollar 1,000-mile rebate interchangeable 
mileage book will be put into effect on the lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley and the Penn- 
sylvania.—Railway Age, March 27, 1903. 


J. E. Hutchison, heretofore trainmaster on the Chicago & 
Alton, has been appointed division superintendent of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, with headquarters at Sherman, Tex.— 
Railroad Gazette, March 27, 1903. 


C. A. Morse, principal assistant engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at La Junta, Colo., has been appointed 
engineer of the Eastern Grand division, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan.—Railway and Engineering Review, March 21, 
1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie has under- 
taken an active program of tree planting as a means of pro- 
tecting its tracks from drifting snow. Trees have been planted 
along 250 miles of right-of-way each year. Eight rows of 
trees are used with laurel-leaved willow in the front row.— 
Railway Age, March 22, 1918. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a series of orders 
handed down on March 15, allowed most of the increases in 
rates asked by the railroads in official classification territory 
at the hearing in November, 1917. The decision allowed in- 
creases in class rates, generally on a 15 per cent basis, which 
will result in increased revenues of about $97,000,000 per year. 
—Railway Age, March 22, 1918. 


Director General McAdoo has cscided that in reducing the 
passenger service between New York and Washington shortly 
after the first of the year he cut too deep. After an investi- 
gation of the increasing travel he has ordered the restoration 
of the Pennsylvania’s Congressional Limited as a train of 10 
parlor cars—Railway Age, March 22, 1918. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 








They Can Take It All Over, If They Like 


T. H. Schwett, a dining car steward on the New York 
Central Lines, claims that in addition to exercising the other 
masculine prerogatives, women now tip as freely in dining 
cars as men do, the variation in tips being entirely due to 
individual peculiarities and not to sex. There goes another 
one of the few remaining male rights. 


Another Advantage of Rai] Travel 


“That the train is a good place in which to work is the con- 
viction of many prominent literary men,” says the New Zea- 
land Railways Magazine. “The peculiar pleasure and excite- 
ment of train travel gives wings to the imagination and the 
mind goes soaring into every corner of the realm of fancy. 

“Of the great literary men.of our day who work in the 
train, George Bernard Shaw is perhaps the most famous. It 
is said that this distinguished dramatist writes nearly the 
thole of his plays whilst traveling in the train between Lon- 
don and his country house at Agot St. Lawrence, Herts.” 

If all writers had the income of a G. B. S., Greenwich Village 
might be an excellent place for an extensive passenger traffic 
campaign. 


How to Beautify Ugly Stations 


J. Blumeneld Elliott, assistant to general manager (public 
relations and advertising) of the Southern Railway (England), 
has written to the editor of Modern Transport, (London), in 
answer to an article in that publication comparing British and 
foreign railway advertising policies. The writer had spoken of 
the freedom of large American and German stations from 
advertising signs. 

But, Mr. Elliot, says the writer, “is not comparing like with 
like when he talks of the Grand Central (New York) or the 
Leipzig Station, and British stations. The former are archi- 
tectural masterpieces—ours are mostly ugly, utilitarian build- 
ings. Strip the average British station of its advertisements— 
and see how drab and dreary it looks! Rearrange, select, and 
panel out the advertisements by all means; floodlight them 
where you can; but don’t throw away thousands of pounds’ 
worth of revenue to allow the public to gaze in awe and 
wonder at the grimy bricks of the Victorian era!” 


Well, We Hope This Settles It! 


; : Kaicuns Pornt, N. J. 
To THE Eprtor or Opps AND Enps: 

I thank you for printing my letter telling your readers about 
my colored cab window. I should have told you that the in- 
vention is not patented. For the benefit of those readers who 
did not recognize my description as a strictly scientific one, 


Proposed Cab Window 


I send you herewith a sketch, which you may like to use. The 
left-hand figure shows the upper half of the window with a 
green half circle, and the right-hand shows the lower half with 
a yellow half circle. 

Signal engineers will call this a crude invention. But they 
will recognize how easily it can be perfected. The first objec- 
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tion will be to the movable colored glasses; but any one familiar 
with electric advertisements, in the great variety in which they 
are to be seen today, will understand that the coloring of this 
window can be done without the use of any moving part. For 
the engineman who, in warm weather must have the front 
window open, it also will be easy to provide. In short, as I said, 
the cab signal specialist can give the reasonable engineman any- 
thing that he wants. 
ALex. Dur 


Some of Our Distances 


An American in England was endeavoring to impress on 
his English host an idea of the immense size of the United 
States. “Why,” he exclaimed, “I can get on a train in the 
State of Pennsylvania at seven o'clock at night and I shall 
still be in Pennsylvania at seven o’clock the next morning.” 

“We have trains like that on our railways, too,” replied his 
host, “but we don’t boast about them.” 

This calls to mind the case of the man from Indiana on 
his way to Arizona and who was of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, desiring to see and appreciate all sights worth seeing 
along the road. Arriving at Texarkana, Texas, early in the 
morning and having gone out on the platform for a little 
walk, observed, “Well, this is Texas;” and he endeavored to 
take in the wonders of that great state as well as the quality 
of his mind would admit. Desiring to enlarge his knowledge, 
he engaged in conversation with a fellow passenger and, 
among other things, asked “how long before we shall get 
to El Paso?” 

“Oh! I guess in about 24 hours,” said the Texan. 

(Actually a 26-hour journey, all within one state.) 


No Insubordination Here 


The accompanying illustration depicts a bit of rather unusual 
official business which transpired on the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern. Our correspondent does not report, however, the remarks 
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BULLETIN 30 1. 
TO ALL CONCTIEITD: 
I do not like the title of office doy se 
in future I am Office Assistant. Please take due notice ano be 


governed accordingly. 


a | ae 


_Frank Carmack. 
OFFICE ASSISTANT. 





of the “office assistant” when he saw the president’s endorse- 
ment on his circular, 
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THE THREE receivers of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, H. E. Byram, 
Edward J. Brundage and Mark W. Pot- 
ter, were discharged by Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson, of Chicago, on 
March 21, formally ending the receiver- 
ship. Judge Wilkerson ordered that all 
claims against the old corporation must 
be filed by June 30. 


THe CANADIAN Raitway Crus will 
hold its next meeting on April 10 at the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, when a paper 
will be read on “Television,” by Dr. R. 
W. King, of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New York. Dr. King will illus- 
trate his subject with lantern slides. 


Tue Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco will hold its next meeting on 
April 9 at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, when a paper will be read on 
“Proper Loading of Cars,” by M. E. 
Fitzgerald, general inspector of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
talk will be illustrated. 


THe New ENGLAND RarLroap CLus 
will hold its next meeting on April 10 at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
when a paper will be read on “The Rail- 
road’s Side of Grade Crossing Acci- 
dents,” by A. H. Rudd, chief signal en- 
gineer, Pennsylvania. 


DENIAL of the petition of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and other organiz- 
ations of Atlanta, Ga., that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission modify its 
orders defining the limits of the stand- 
ard Eastern and Central time zones so 
as to include that city in the Eastern zone 
was recommended to the commission in 
a proposed report by Attorney-Examiner 
John T. Money, made public March 16. 
The report said that the citizens and var- 
ious interests of the city are unable to 
agree upon either standard of time and 
that many characters of commerce would 
be greatly inconvenienced by the proposed 
change. 


Tue AtcHison, Topeka & SANTA Fe 
held its thirtieth meeting of the System 
Loss and Damage Prevention Committee 
at Denver, Colo., on March 13 and 17. 
Among the 375 employees in attendance 
from all parts of the system were a large 
number of yardmen wh» were present to 





discuss rough handling. Due to a large 
number of claims on grain shipments 
carried over from 1926, when the Santa 
Fe handled an unusual amount of this 
lading and also due to other causes, the 
payments for 1927 totaled $1,356,540 com- 
pared with $1,231,418 in 1926. The ratio 


of claim payments to freight revenue 
amounted to 0.70 per cent in 1927 as 
compared with 0.62 per cent in 1926. The 
docket for the meeting included 35 sub- 
jects among which were: the percentage 
of loss and damage due to improper load- 
ing and bracing, the inspection of car- 
load freight betore receipt and delivery, 
fuel conservation, rough handling, the 
use of second hand containers and the 
desirability of permanent or detachable 
metal noseboards. 


Central Railway Club Meeting 


At the next regular meeting of the 
Central Railway Club on April 12 at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, the speaker will 
be Paul Chipman, valuation engineer of 
the Pere Marquette. His subject will be 
“Construction and Possibilities of the 
Concrete Roadbed,” which will be ac- 
companied by illustrated pictures showing 
the various stages of construction of the 
experimental concrete roadbed on the 
Grand Rapids branch of the Pere Mar- 
quette. 

Mr. Chipman acted as co-designer with 
Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere 
Marquette, in laying out plans for this 
roadbed and had direct charge of the 
construction. 


Bills in Canadian Parliament 


A large number of private bills af- 
fecting Canadian railways are before the 
Canadian Parliament this session. Three 
recently introduced relate to a proposed 
uew line in the Peace river country of 
northwestern Alberta, called the Peace 
River & Mackenzie District Railway; to 
an extension of time for completion of the 
Interprovincial & James Bay Railway in 
Quebec province, and to the granting of 
power to the Canadian Pacific to acquire 
the Lacombe & Northwestern in Alberta. 

The capital stock of the proposed Peace 
River road is to be $5,000,000. The pro- 
posed road would run from Grimshaw, 
Alta., on the Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
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British Columbia north to Fort Smith, 
Northern Territories (400 miles) with a 
120-mile branch line. 

When the bill, which was introduced 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa last 
week by Pierre F. Casgrain, (Chief Lib- 
eral Whip) and representing a Quebec 
constituency, R. B. Bennett, Conservative 
leader, pointed out that as the Edmon- 
ton Dunvegan & British Columbia already 
served this district and as it was not ad- 
visable to increase, in advance, the diff- 
culties of the Canadian National which 
were expected to provide a link between 
the Peace River country and the Pacific 
coast, this bill ought to be carefully 
scrutinized before being allowed to pass. 
Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, said there was no use 
debating the bill in the initial stage, but 
he reserved the right to express his views 
on it when it is referred to the Com- 
mission on Railways, Canals and Tele- 
gaph Lines. 

American-Canadian Regulation 

Bill 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa to enable the Do- 
minion Railway Board to hold joint hear- 
ings with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, either in the United States or 
in Canada, regarding matters pertaining 
to international rates and questions of a 
like character. A similar bill is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives at 
Washington. The bill is likely to be re- 
ferred to the standing Committee on Rail- 
ways, Canals and Telegraph Lines, and 
is not likely to meet with any opposition. 


Tie Producers Program 


The National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Arlington, Hot 
Springs, Ark., on April 24-26. Among those 
who will appear on the program of this 
meeting are Earl Stimson, chief engineer 
of maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio, who 
will discuss “The Future of the Cross 
Tie Demand”; Nelson Courtland Brown, 
professor of Forest Utilization, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. 
Y., who will speak on “Failures of Sub- 
stitute Cross Ties’; Evan W. Kelly, 
district forester, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who will speak on 
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“Forests and Floods”; W. J. Smith, tie 
and timber agent, Missouri, Kansas-Texas, 
who will discuss, “Gum Ties”, and Roscoe 
Hobbs, president of the Hobbs Tie & 
Timber Company, St. Louis, whose sub- 
ject is “What the Tie Producer Expects 
§ the Field Man.” J. M. Kurn, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis-San Francisco will 
speak at the annual dinner on Wednesday 
evening, April 25. 


K. C. M. & O. Investigation 


A federal grand jury investigating the 
affairs of the Kansas City, Mexico & Ori- 
ent returned a “no true bill” on March 7 
at St. Joseph, Mo. The investigation, 
which was conducted by Roscoe Patter- 
son, United States Attorney for the west- 
ern district for Missouri and a represen- 
tative of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, followed charges made on March 
11, 1925, by English noteholders of the 
original road, projected in 1902 to extend 
from Kansas City to Topolobampo on the 
Gulf of California. The investigation 
was to determine whether W. P. Kem- 
per president of the road, had made a 
false affidavit in connection with an ex- 
tension of a two and a half million dol- 
lar loan made by the treasury department 
to the railroad. The interest was also 
due on March 11, 1925, and Mr. Kemper 
said the road had no money with which 
to pay either interest or principal. Since 
that time, however, Mr. Kemper secured 
approximately $500,000 through the set- 
tlement of claims, and turned this over 
to the road’s treasury following the re- 
ceivership. 


Esch Confirmation Defeated in 
Senate 


The President’s nomination of John J. 
Esch for reappointment for another term 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was rejected by the Senate 
on March 16, as had been generally ex- 
pected after the committee on interstate 
commerce had voted 10 to 7 against con- 
firmation on March 6. The vote to re- 
ject the nomination was 39 to 29, the 
roll call not being made public because 
the action was taken by the Senate in 
executive session. The vote was reached 
after about four hours ot debate behind 
closed doors, the fight against Mr. Esch 
being led by Senator Neely, of West Vir- 
ginia, because of his vote in the lake 
cargo coal rate case, while Senator Wat- 
son, chairman of the committee on inter- 
state commerce, and Senator Fess, of 
Ohio, who had presente@ a minority re- 
port from the committee in favor of 
confirmation, defended Mr. Esch. 

It is reported also that Senators How- 
ell, La Follette, and Norris voted in 
favor of confirmation of Mr. Esch be- 
cause he had voted with the mayority of 
the commission in the O’Fallon valuation 
case. 

President Coolidge has requested Mr. 
Esch to continue as a member of the 
commission under his recess appointment 
until he completes certain work on which 
he has been engaged and to give the 
President time to consfder the appoint- 
ment of his successor. When the Sen- 
ate had failed to act during the holiday 
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recess on the President’s reappointment 
of Mr. Esch he gave him a recess ap- 
pointment and the President construes 
ihis as holding good until the end of the 
present session of Congress. 

The President regrets tne action of the 
Senate in rejecting Mr. Esch, which he 
understands turned on the decision of 
the commission in a particular case. He 
fears that if the decisions of the com- 
mission are to be reviewed in that man- 
ner by the Senate it will be difficult to 
get men of the proper caliber to serve 
on the commission, a body which he has 
been told is second only in importance 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Brotherhoods Want Mechanical 
Firebox Doors 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, in a complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, ask that the commission adopt 
a rule requiring that all locomotives be 
equipped with mechanically operated fire- 
box doors. The complaint says that the 
chief inspector of locomotives has re- 
commended the adoption of such a rule, 
that the legislatures of several states in- 
cluding Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin have 
passed laws requiring them, and that 
some railroads have equipped a large 
number of their locomotives with them. 


National of Mexico Freight 
Service Improved 

Marked improvement in operating con- 
ditions has been made in the past three 
vears on the National Railways of 
Mexico, according to S. W. Fisher of 
Chicago who completed on March 1 a 
two-month study of car service or the 
railways in Meico. The improvement in 
freight service was brought about 
through the lengthening of engine runs, 
the inauguration of fast freight runs, 
the making of telegraphic reports of 
car movements and the compilation of 
more detailed operating statistics. Mr. 
Fisher found that during December, 1927, 
the average miles per car per day for 
all standard and narrow-gage cars had 
increased to 34.2, the mileage for system 
and foreign standard-gage cars had 
reached 38.9 miles per car per day and 
the foreign standard-gage car mileage 
was 52.2 miles per car per day. The ratio 
of the loaded car mileage to the total car 
mileage was 66.5. 


President Anxious for Consolida- 
tion Legislation 

President Coolidge has let it be known 
that he is anxious for the enactment of 
a railroad consolidation Lill at this ses- 
sion of Congress. He has advocated such 
legislation in several messages to Con- 
gress and he is represented as believeing 
now that many of the railroads are hold- 
ing in abeyance plans for extensions and 
improvements because of the uncertainity 
of the situation. He has been kept in 
touch with the work done by the House 
committee on the Parker bill and is under- 
stood to feel that there are favorable 
prospects for action on it. 
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The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce has been working on 
the finishing touches of the revised Par- 
ker hill, which it had been expected 
might be reported out this week, but 
further consideration of the bill was post- 
poned until another meeting on March 
27. The sub-committee appointed by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 
is awaiting the results of the work of the 
House committee and if the bill is passed 
at an early date in the House may be 
able to recommend the bill to the Senate 
committee without much change and 
without the necessity for further hear- 
ings. 


Discussion of Boiler Pitting — 
Dispatching 

The Western Railway Club program 
for the meeting of March 19 included 
the presentation of two papers: “Electro- 
Chemical Method for the Prevention of 
Locomotive Boiler Corrosion” by L. O. 
Gunderson, chemical engineer, Chicago & 
Alton, and “The Dispatcher Controlled 
Signal System for Train Operation” by 
W. B. Rudd, Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Mr. Gunderson explained with the as- 
sistance of lantern slides the theory and 
application of a system of pitting preven- 
tion which has been developed on the 
Chicago & Alton. An electric current, ob- 
tained from the headlight generator, is 
introduced into the locomotive boiler, 
passing between two insulated wrought 
iron anodes and the boiler heating sur- 
faces which serve as the cathode. These 
surfaces are plated with arsenic injected 
into the boiler as a soluble afsenic com- 
pound in the feed water, a combination 
described as haviing the effect of setting 
up a counteracting force to the electro- 
chemical action induced by bad water. 
This system is claimed to have com- 
pletely prevented pitting in all boilers so 
equipped and has recently become stand- 
ard practice on the Chicago & Alton. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Gunder- 
son estimated that the pitting of tubes 
and boiler sheets is costing the railroads 
from 12 to 15 million dollars annually. 

The discussion following Mr. Gunder- 
son’s paper was brief but revealed much 
curiosity concerning the use of arsenic in 
water treating work, the principal point 
in this discussion coming from Fred 
Horstmann, Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, who said that arsenic has previously 
been used successfully in pitting preven- 
tion without assistance from electrical or 
other means. 

Mr. Rudd had on hand an example of a 
train dispatcher’s machine and an auto- 
matic train graph recording device which 
he explained in the course of his talk. 
Following this paper, a motion picture 
was presented explaining in detail the 
operation of the dispatcher control sys- 
tem. 


Consolidated Southwestern Order 
Revised 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 21 issued its supplemental re- 
port in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, disposing of the large number of 
petitions for reconsideration, reopening, 
or modification filed by shipping interests 
and carriers. Though the new report 
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carries a considerable number of changes, 
they are largely changes in details. The 
commission does not disturb its general 
rate readjustment plan for the Southwest 
as provided by the original report, which 
covered the class rates and the rates on 
many commodities between points in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River, and parts 
of Kansas and Missouri, and between the 
Southwest and states east and north of 
the Southwest. This report, as was the 
original, is by Commissioner Lewis. The 
changes made consist largely of individual 
rates and groupings and are designed still 
further to simplify and bring into proper 
relationship various commodities and 
classes. Minor errors are corrected. 

Petitions filed by the carriers for a 
general ten per cent increase in the rates 
prescribed in the original report are denied. 
The increases were asked on the ground 
that the revised rates carried too heavy 
cuts and such a preponderance of reduc- 
tions over increases as to mean _ sub- 
stantial revenue losses to the carriers and 
particularly those of the Southwest. The 
report finds that a large number of the 
rates presented by the carriers to show 
heavy cuts are not the rates in effect and 
are much higher. The report further 
finds that the presentation of the carriers 
was otherwise defective in that rates cited 
as being severely cut often apply between 
points where there is little or no move- 
ment of the particular commodities to 
which they apply, whereas rates in the 
territory in which the movement occurs 
are lower. 

With two exceptions the commission 
also denies the petition of the carriers that 
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the rates on the six classes below third be 
made higher percentages of first class than 
were prescribed in the original report. The 
two exceptions are fifth class, which is 
raised from 38 per cent of first class to 
40 per cent, and class C, which is raised 
from 27% per cent to 30. These changes 
are partly made to bring the structure into 
greater harmony with rate structures in 
other territories. 

The majority of the petitions seeking 
changes in the rates which had been pre- 
scribed for various commodities are de- 
nied, but modifications are made respect- 
ing agricultural implements, barrels and 
kegs, broom corn, bagging and ties, sul- 
phuric acid in carboys, common barnyard 
manure, paper and paper articles, waste 
paper, vinegar in barrels, oyster shells, and 
certain fruits and vegetables. As to a 
few other commodities the proceeding is 
reopened for further hearing. 

The time accorded the carriers for re- 
vision of rates on the numerous articles 
for which rates were not specifically pre- 
scribed in the earlier report is extended to 
December 10, 1928. The order in the pro- 
ceeding is similarly postponed as to north- 
bound rates prescribed for articles pro- 
duced or manufactured in the Southwest 
to permit further consideration in con- 
ferences between carriers and shippers. 

Various financially weak railroads are 
authorized to add arbitraries to the rates 
prescribed for standard lines. 

The prior report also prescribed an ad- 
justment of ocean and rail rates between 
north Atlantic seaboard territory and the 
Southwest in connection with certain 
steamship lines operating between north 
Atlantic ports and south Atlantic and Gulf 


March 24, 1928 


of Mexico ports. Upon consideration o 
certain petitions filed by north Atlanti: 
seaboard and Gulf port shipping interest 
by the steamship lines, that angle of th 
proceeding is reopened for further hear- 
ing, which will be held and covered by 
supplemental report. 

The report preserves the definite plan 
of eliminating the causes which led to the 
complaints of unlawful prejudicial and 
preferential rate relationships, and of ac- 
ccrding to shippers and localities like rates 
for like services. The investigation has 
revealed many existing rates for given 
distances two or three times as high in 
one part of the territory as in other parts, 
notwithstauding that transportation con- 
ditions are found to be substantially simi- 
lar throughout the Southwest and western 
and southern Kansas and southern Mis- 
souri. In order to afford time in which to 
publish tariffs embcdying the revisions and 
changes in an orderly way, the effective 
date of the order is made July 8 instead 
of May 16. The new tariffs are to be 
posted 45 days in advanace of the effec- 
tive date. 

The report is unanimous with the ex- 
ception that Commissioner McManamy 
expresses the opinion, in a general con- 
currence, that the rates on certain fresh 
fruits and vegetables are higher than is 
consistent with the mandate of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. The modified rates, 
however, on the average represent reduc- 
tions from present rates. Continuation of 
present carload minimum weights on cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables, instead of the 
higher classification minimums, is pro- 
vided. This was a change much desired 
by petitioning shippers. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 186 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1928 AND 1927 











United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
ae S ——Z \ - = A... ee 
oO - tw ae ges ~~ tc a 
Item 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927. - 
Average number of miles ‘ 
operated ......-eeees 239,552.72 238,603.95 59,320.32 59,474.58 5,620.92 5,616.97 40,016.74 39,570.24 134,594.74 133,942.16 
Revenues: 
Preight .....cccccses $337,382,289 $358,104,014 $144,673,707 $158,720,898 $17,899,225 $20,659,563 $47,477,727 $50,281,261 $127,331,630 $128,442,292 
PaSOONMEP 2... cccccces @ 78,482,953 } 85,971,083 40,109,237 42,986,121 1,589,631 1,918,552 11,372,116 13,156,428 25,411,969 27,909,982 
DEE eaoessesnedewses 7,817,395 7,871,426 2,921,984 2,954,997 211,947 195,739 1,183,322 1,180,661 3,500,142 3,540,029 
Express .....ceeecees 8,125,652 8,803,675 3,557,151 4,109,826 204,230 197,579 1,116,339 1,112,872 3,247,932 3,383,398 
All other transportation 15,398,804 15,813,485 8,548,571 8,763,514 164,999 188,355 926,207 1,015,844 5,759,027 5,845,772 
Incidental .........+. 9,497,989 10,236,212 4,961,950 5,320,197 337,159 373,281 1,168,937 1,348,238 3,029,943 3,194,496 
oint facility—Cr. 1,096,195 1,236,207 458,404 524,552 10,483 10,890 124,431 169,850 502,877 530,915 
oint facility—Dr. 375,389 449,084 137,784 138,224 2,818 3,140 29,610 31,797 205,177 275,923 
Ry. operat’g revenues 457,425,888 487,587,018 205,093,220 223,241,881 20,414,856 23,540,819 63,339,469 68,233,357 168,578,343 172,570,961 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way 
and structures ...... 58,365,355 59,942,357 25,000,969 25,689,511 2,895,903 3,152,788 8,921,170 9,765,157 21,547,313 21,334,901 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 97,617,496 106,235,013 45,324,163 51,586,814 4,511,998 5,125.789 12,947,057 13,705,106 34,834,278 35,817,304 
ee 10,472,133 9,861,690 3,823,817 3,628,771 284,318 242,542 1,968,747 1,852,293 4,395,251 4,138,084 
Transportation ...... 176,940,105 191,777,831 82,567,853 92,593,619 5,844,345 6,606,794 23,660,322 25,523,998 64,867,585 67,053,420 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 4,647,319 4,828,780 2,225,064 2,319,838 81,919 88,313 593,954 631,508 1,746,382 1,789,121 
GE Soccccccscecs 16,303,688 16,331,725 7,311,762 7,585,513 622,888 551,932 2,107,748 2,131,629 6,261,290 6,062,651 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... 962,278 986,927 168,667 184,416 12,919 18,317 97,951 212,733 682,741 571,461 
Ry. operat’g expenses 363,383,818 387,990,469 166,084,961 183,219,650 14,228,452 15,749,841 50,101,047 53,396,958 132,969,358 135,624,020 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations ..... 94,042,070 99,596,549 39,008,259 40,022,231 6,186,404 7,790,978 13,238,422 14,836,399 35,608,985 36,946,941 
Railway tax accruals... 28,533,901 29,484,311 11,069,693 11,270,409 1,677,350 1,782,763 4,146,290 4,135,603 11,640,568 12,295,536 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 92,858 103,163 48,595 29,604 1,142 1,552 13,497 14,421 29,624 57,586 
Ry. operating income. 65,415,311 70,009,075 27,889,971 28,722,218 4,507,912 6,006,663 9,078,635 10,686,375 23,938,793 24,593,819 
Equip’t rents—Dr. bal. 6,874,928 6,634,329 3,821,173 3,719,454 d 447,716 d 375,581 582,987 753,094 2,918,484 2,537,362 
Joint facility rent—Dr. —_—- -———— 
Se stctcecciens 1,906,631 1,959,450 968,202 930,603 142,500 94,279 d 74,424 56,649 870,353 877,919 
Net railway operating 
TRESS ceccceccecce 56,633,752 61,415,296 23,100,596 24,072,161 4,813,128 6,287,965 8,570,072 9,876,632 20,149,956 21,178,538 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 79.44 79.57 80.98 82.07 69.70 66.90 79.10 78.26 78.88 78.59 


@ Includes $3,269,214 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Subject to revision. 





b Includes $3,340,524 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


d Deficit or other reverse item. 
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Traffic 








The Great Northern plans to establish 
freight and passenger service on its new 
line between Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
Bend about May 1. 


The twenty-first annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago was heid at the 
Palmer House on March 15. William R. 
Dawes, president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, spoke on “New 
America.” 


The Missouri Pacific will operate a 
five-car dairy and poultry train on a 31- 
day tour through Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, and Arkansas _begin- 
ning April 4. The trip will include 57 
stops for exhibits. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
added observation cars with glass enclosed 
platforms to the Blackhawk Limited 
operating between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities and the Nebraska Limited operat- 
ing between Chicago and Lincoln, Neb. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted a petition filed by short line 
railroads in the intermountain and Pacific 
coast territories for a further hearing and 
reconsideration of its railway mail pay 
decision with respect to rates on the lines 
of the Arizona Southern, Central of Ore- 
gon, Death Valley, Holton Interurban, 
Amador Central, Mount Hood, New Mex- 
ico Central and Tonopah & Tidewater. 


Senator Gooding, of Idaho, and the 
Idaho Rate Association have filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission attacking all the freight rates 
to and from the state of Idaho as un- 
reasonable, in violation of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act, and unduly pre- 
judicial and discriminatory, as compared 
with other rates, in violation of sections 
2 and 3 of the act. The commission is 
asked to establish such rates as it shall 
deem reasonable and just. 


The Detroit & Ironton was indicted 
on March 15 at Detroit by a Federal 
grand jury for alleged violation of the 
Elkins law. According to the Dill the 
railroad failed to charge demurrage on 
shipments of material over its tracks in 
May, 1925. The shipments were made 
by the Raymond Concrete Pile Company 
which held a contract for the construc- 
tion of foundations for buildings at the 
Fordson plant. Each load was made a 
basis for a separate count in the bill. 


An agreement between the Dominion 
government, and the province of Alberta 
for the transportation at a low rate of 
coal from Alberta to Ontario during the 
“off’ season, when eastbound traffic is 
light was announced last week by Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior at 
Ottawa. The operation will be in the 
nature of a test supervised by the Board 
of Railway Commissioners. The rate will 
be $6.75 per ton, effective for three 
months a year for three years, costs be- 
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ing carefully checked and- the railways 
reimbursed by the Ministry of Mines for 
any losses met in handling the business. 


Refrigeration and Heating Charges 
to be Investigated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation of the “just- 
ness, reasonableness and lawfulness” of 
the charges of all common carriers by 
railroad subject to the interstate com- 
merce act applicable to the protection 
against heat or cold of perishable freight, 
such as fruits, vegetables, berries and 
melons, from points in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, New York, 
Arizona, Utah, Colorado and Texas, on 
the lines which secure their supply of 
refrigerator cars, in whole or part, 
through contract or other arrangements 
with the Pacific Fruit Express Company, 
or the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, to destinations in the United 
States. The inquiry also includes “the 
character, extent and cost of such pro- 
tective service with a view to prescribing 
such just and reasonable charges therefor 
as may appear to be warranted.” The 
proceeding is to be assigned for hearing 
at such time and places as may hereafter 
be directed. 


Gooding Long and Short Haul Bill 


Senator Gooding, of Idaho, on March 
20, submitted to the Senate from the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce a favor- 
able report on his bill, S. 1263, to amend 
the long and short haul rule of section 4 
of the interstate commerce act. The bill 
is somewhat less drastic than the similar 
bills which had been offered by Senator 
Gooding at previous sessions of Congress, 
and which have been heretofore defeated, 
and no hearings on it had been held by 
the committee at this session. 

It provides that “No common carrier 
shall be authorized to charge less for a 
longer than for a shorter distance for the 
transportation of passengers or of a like 
kind of property over the same line or 
route in the same direction, the shorter 
being included within the longer distance, 
on account of water competition through 
the Panama canal, either actual or po- 
tential or direct or indirect: Provided, 
That such authorizations, on account of 
water competition through the Panama 
canal, as may he lawfully in effect on 
December 5, 1927, shall not be required 
to be changed, except upon the further 
order of the commission: And provided 
further, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to rates on import 
and export traffic, including traffic coming 
from or destined to a possession or de- 
pendency of the United States.” 

In his report Senator Gooding said in 
part: “The interstate commerce act was 
passed to stop discriminations in freight 
rates so as to give every part of this coun- 
try an equal opportunity to develop their 
resources. Through the interstate com- 
merce act, we have stopped rebating to 
individual shippers but we are still per- 
mitting rebates to communities in the 
West, and this, in the judgment of the 
committee, is prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the whole country.” 
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American Firm Gets Contract 
For Bolivian Line 


The Bolivian government has awarded 
a railroad construction contract to Ken- 
nedy & Carey, of New York. The con- 
struction will be a link between the high 
plateau section of Bolivia and the fertile 
Amazon Valley district, between which 
there has been no railroad communication 
heretofore. 

The railroad, going from Cochabamba 
to Santa Cruz, a distance of approxi- 
mately 300 miles, will represent an in- 
vestment by the government of around 
$35,000,000, funds for which come from 
the proceeds of a loan placed in the United 
States in 1927. 

The contract awarded is that for the 
construction of the first section of the 
new railroad, from Cochabamba to 
Aiquile, a distance of approximately 100 
miles. This section will bring the rail- 
road from the plateau to the beginning 
ot the Amazon plain. 


Rail-Motor Cars on Hungarian 
State Railways 


Rail motor car service, which was in- 
augurated by the Hungarian State rail- 
ways early in 1926 to meet operating con- 
ditions caused by the rearrangement of 
the country’s boundaries, has grown pop- 
ular. The standard type motor car with 
one trailer car has been introduced to 
take care of passenger traffic, freight 
trains being handled by steam locomotive 
as previously. The decrease in operating 
expense attendant on the introduction of 
these units has permitted a material im- 
provement in service between the com- 
munities where heretofore it was not con- 
sidered economic to be running full trains, 
according to H. L. Groves, commercial at- 
taché at Vienna in a report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

At present 21 rail motor cars are op- 
erated by the State railways, of which 
five are of the four-axle 150-hp. type and 
16 are of the two-axle 80-90-hp. type. 
The smaller unit has proved to be gen- 
erally more economical, particularly where 
traffic is limited. The fuel consumption 
of the larger type is rather heavy and 
about equals in cost that of a small steam 
locomotive. Therefore a new small type” 
steam locomotive is being constructed for 
the state railways which, it is expected, 
will eventually serve as a substitute for 
the heavier rail motor cars of the two- 
axle 80-90-hp. type which have been or- 
dered. 


Indian Railway Operations 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1927 
proved to be a record traffic year for the 
railways of India, with a large reduction 
in operating expenses. Revised esti- 
mates indicate that during the current 
fiscal year passenger earnings will exceed 
the previous year by approximately $7,- 
000,000 and freight earnings by approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. The railway budget 
for 1928 includes approximately $13,773,- 
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000, for improving track and strengthen- 
ing bridges for the purpose or increas- 
ing heavier train load traffic with more 
powerful locomotives, and approximately 
$51,319,000 for new construction projects. 
During 1927, 636 miles of new line were 
opened and it is expected that 800 miles 
will be opened this year. The railways 
have ample cars to carry all traffic, even 
in the busiest season. The strong finan- 
cial position of the State Railways has 
permitted reductions in third crass pas- 
senger fares amounting to about 2 mills 
per mile, effective immediately. There 
will be a 15 per cent reduction in paicel 
and baggage rates and some reduction of 
freight rates on kerosene, gasoline, motor 
vehicles, manures, oilcakes, crude sugar, 
gtains, and seeds, effective about June. 
Private railways are considering the de- 
sirability of making similar reductions. 


New Line in Africa 


A railway approximately 360 miles long, 
connecting Brazzaville with Pointe Noire 
in French equatorial Africa is being con- 
structed. Large returns from this line 
are expected from the day of its com- 
pletion, as a part of the traffic of the con- 
gested Congo Railway will be diverted 
to this route, according to reports to tne 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce. It will not only tap directly the 
productive regions of eastern Gabun and 
the Middle Congo, but, by assuring trans- 
portation from Brazzaville to the sea, 
should encourage development in the 
sections served by the river transportation 
on the Congo, Ubangi and their tributar- 
ies, converging at Brazzaville. 

The only completed railway in the 
colony is the narrow gauge Decauville 


line, about 100 miles long, connecting 
Brazzaville with the copper mines at 
Minduli. This road was built and is 


operated by the Compagnie Miniere du 
Congo Francais and is not open to the 
public for the transportation of freight 
or passengers. 


New Line in Sweden 


A new line of railroad has been opened 
in Sweden which, for the first time, con- 
nects Stockholm with important port 
cities of northern Sweden from which 
wood and lumber pulp are exported. The 
new line, which is about 187 miles long. 
runs between Gefle and Hernosand, re- 
ducing traveling time from Stockholm to 
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Hernosand from 13 hours to 9 hours. 
The new line was originally surveyed a 
number of years ago and it was intended 
to be a government owned line, but about 
1900 a concession was let to a private 
concern, although work did not actually 
begin on the line until 1916. At that time, 
due to cost of materials and wage con- 
ditions for labor, it was doubtful just 
when the line would be completed. Fin- 
ally, through the aid of the Swedish Riks- 
dag, which put into the undertaking about 
$8,375,000 out of a total cost of con- 
struction of $13,250,000, the line has been 
completed. A number of serious natural 
difficulties impeded construction work 











View of Biggest Cut in Sweden 


throughout the whole course of the new 
line, the territory traversed being moun- 
tainous and full of rivers. There were 
40 bridges constructed in the line, and in 
one instance over 104,000 cubic meters of 
stone were removed in the biggest cut 
ever undertaken in Sweden. 





THE CLeveraAND Rattway Crus will 
hold its next meeting on April 2 at the 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, when 
a paper will be read on “Prevention of 
Rust on Steel,” by T. J. Fay, president 
of the Fay Metal Patch Company. 








A Fill in Shallow Water on the Swedish East Coast 
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Equipment and . 
Supplies 














Locomotives 


THe UINTAH has ordered one 2-6-6-2 
Mallet type locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


THe Cnicaco, West Puttman & 
SOUTHERN is inquiring for a six-wheel 
switching locomotive. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco Aurora & ELcIn is in- 
quiring for 10 interurban cars. 


Tue Cuicaco South SHore & Souts 
Benp is inquiring for 10 interurban cars. 


Tue Cuicaco Rapip TraNsir COMPANY 
is inquiring for 150 motor cars and 150 
double-end trailers. 


Tue St. Louis-San Francisco has 
ordered 5 gas-electric rail motor mail and 
baggage cars, to be equipped with Electro- 
Motive Company’s single 400-hp. power 
plants. The car bodics will be built by 
the St. Louis Car Company. 


THE New York CENTRAL has issued 
inquiries for 119 passenger train cars for 
service on the various lines of the system 
as follows: 


Number Type Road 
10 eee New York Central 
5 BE cnnvss oan New York Centra) 
4 oO ar Cn Ges Ge i ee oe 
3 Pass. & Bagg Boston & Albany 
6 DE: éanceceue Pitts. & Lake Erie 
10 OE Peoria & Eastern 
20 Baggage ........ Boston & Albany 
19 ge Eee New York Central 
30 D> tiatcelanes New York Central 


10 Motor Car Bodies 
2 Bagg. & Mail.... 


New York Centra} 
Rutland 


Freight Cars 


Tue SourHern Paciric is inquiring 
for 10 dump cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & North WeEsTERN has 
ordered 500 automobile car bodies from the 
Standard Steel Car Company and 500 
from the General American Car Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THE PENNSYLVANIA will receive bids 
until 12 o’clock noon, March 27, at 
Philadelphia, Pa, for track fastenings 
and bridges. 


THe Atcuison, TorpeKA & Santa FE 
has ordered 1,800 tons of structural steel 
for an office building at Amarillo, Tex., 
from the Mosher Steel & Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
is inquiring for one 36-in. drill press and 
one semi-portable grinder. ~ 


Tue Georcta has ordered a 48-in. 500- 
ton, double end wheel press, from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 
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Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age in the issue of March 
10. 


THE A™MTORG TRADING CORPORATION is 
inquiring for 15 flat cars of 30 tons’ 
capacity. 


THe ATLANTIC Coast LINE is inquiring 
for 200 phosphate cars. 


THE Pere Marguette’s program for 
1928 includes the purchase of 20 steel 
dump cars of 30 cu. yd. capacity. 


THE MANGANEFEROUS IRON COMPANY, 
has ordered 4 air dump cars of 20 cu. 
yd. capacity from the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Company. 


Signaling 


THe Cincinnati, New Orieans & 
Texas Paciric ordered from the General 
Railway Signal Company, 25 intermittent 
inductive auto-manual train control en- 
gine equipment. 


THE ReEapING has contracted with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company to in- 
stall automatic block signals on its double 
track line between SX tower, Shippens- 
burg and Lurgan, Pa.; the work involves 
ten color light signals. Extensive 
changes are also included under the con- 
tract at the SX interlocking. 


THE SOUTHERN has given an order to 
the General Railway Signal Company for 
44 intermittent inductive auto-manua! 
train control engine equipments, 28 be- 
ing for shipment to Spencer, N. C.; 15 
to Atlanta, Ga., and one to Jackson, ‘enn. 
Orders were also placed with the same 
company for five train control engine 
equipments for locomotives being built 
for the Southern at Schenectady, and for 
one for use on the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
road. 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has placed a contract with the Genera: 
Railway Signal Company covering the in- 
stallation of direct current color light 
absolute permissive block signaling be- 
tween Maxwell and Helper, a distance of 
seven miles and double track signaling 
for forward and reverse traffic between 
Helper and Colton, Utah, 18 miles. A 
contract has also been given to the same 
company for the installation of direct 
current automatic block color light signal- 
ing between Tennessee Pass, Colo., and 
Minturn, Colo., 21 miles. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN will receive 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, March 28, at 
Roanoke, Va., for about 101 cast steel 
side frames; 10 cast steel truck bolsters; 
100 wrought steel wheels, and for its re- 
quirements from April 1 to June 30, 1928, 
the following: Couplers and parts; brake 
shoes; locomotive steel tires; wrought 


steel pipe and requirements for one year 
on certain renewal parts for electrical 
equipment, electrical apparatus, etc., and 
repairs to electrical apparatus and repair 
parts for mechanical stokers. 
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Supply Trade 








The Hopkins-Benedict Company, Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Chicago, has 
been appointed sales representative of 
the Anchor Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


P. P. Barrett, has been appointed 
representative for the Reading Iron 
Company, Reading, Pa., in the Cincin- 
nati territory. Mr. Barrett’s headquar- 
ters are at Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. L. Roberts, formerly wiih the rail- 
road sales department of the Central Al- 
loy Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, 
has joined the development and research 
department of the International Nickel 
Company, New York, and will devote 
his time to railroad development work. 


R. O. Schaffer representative of the 
Verona Tool Works, Chicago, has re- 
signed to become assistant sales man- 
ager of the Du-Wel Steel Products Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago. 


The Crane Company, Chicago has es- 
tablished a new line of plumbing ma- 
terial for railroad coaches, club buffet 
and sleeping cars and a new line of 
bathtub and shower bath fixtures for 
private cars. This new plumbing divi- 
sion will be under the supervision of 
John B. Jordan and Fred W. Tenton. 


Robert J. Deneen and Frederic Att- 
wood were elected vice-presidents of the 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O., 
at a meeting of the board of directors on 
February 7. Mr. Deneen is in charge 
of the company’s sales activities in the 
Chicago district, while Mr. Attwood is 
in New York in charge of the eastern 
sales district. 


The Jefferson Electric Manufacturing 
Company and the Chicago Fuse Com- 
pany have been consolidated and a new 
organization formed under the name of 
the Chicago-Jefferson Fuse & Electric 
Co., with office at Laflin and Fifteenth 
streets, Chicago. J. A. Brennan is presi- 
dent of the new company, A. R. John- 
son and A. E. Tregenza are vice-presi- 
dents and J. C. Daley is treasurer. 


The executive offices of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
also its export sales department and New 
York district sales department, will be 
removed from 115 Broadway to 2 Park 
avenue, New York City, about April 1. 
The general sales office and the adver- 
tising department have been removed to 
its plant at 421 Worthington avenue, 
Harrison, N. J. 


The Hammond Bolt & Nut Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., has bought the bolt, nut and 
rivet department formerly owned and op- 
erated by The Illinois Car & Manufac- 
turing Co. The officers of the company 
are as follows: M. J. McDonough, presi- 
dent, E. M. Joyce, vice-president, M. L. 
Hunt, treasurer and Charles Aaron, sec- 
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retary. The company will be operated 
under practically the same management 
as when this department was owned and 
operated by The Illinois Car & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Charles W. Beaver of Stanford, Conn., 
formerly sales manager of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, has 
been elected president, treasurer and 
general manager of the Lockwood Man- 
ufacturing Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn. Mr. Beaver served from 1901 to 
1925 with the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association and a past president 
of the American Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association. 


The Carbic acetylene floodlight, the 
Carbic acetylene generator, and other 
Carbic equipment utilizing acetylene, 
formerly sold by the Carbic Manufac- 
turing Company, Duluth, Minn., will in 
future be distributed exclusively by the 
Oxweld Acetylene Company, 30 East 
Forty-Second sreet, New York. The 
processed carbide in cake form, sold 
under the trade-mark Carbic, for Carbic 
lights and generators, will be distributed 
exclusively by the Union Carbide Sales 
Company, New York, through its chain 
of warehouses. 


The Larkin Packer Company has pur- 
chased all the property and the entire 
assets of the Davis Boring Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis. Tentative plans 
call for the separate operation of both 
plants with the Davis Boring Tool Com- 
pany preserving its identity as a divi- 
sion of the Larkin Packer Company. 
General offices will be maintained at the 
Larkin plant. Under the new organiza- 
tion all executive heads of the former 
Davis Company are eliminated and sales 
territories are being revised to include 
representatives in every principal center. 


C. I. Auten, manager of the steel 
building department ofthe Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
in the standard building division and 
will have jurisdiction over the sales of 
structural steel, steeldeck rofing and 
transmission structures. M. T. Clark, 
manager of the sash department, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of the steel window division. C. D. 
Loveland, manager of the Pittsburgh 
district has been elected vice-president 
in charge of distribution in New Jersey 
with headquarters at Newark. 


Interstate Iron & Steel Company 


The annual report of the Interstate 
Jron & Steel Company, Chicago, for the 
year ending December 31, 1927, shows 
a net profit for the year of $409,783 as 
compared with $900,278 in 1926. Earn- 
ings after deducting all expenses, state 
and federal taxes and reserves except 
plant depreciation, interest, bond discount 
and expense totaled $1,190,810 as compared 
with $1,722,987 in 1926. The reserve for 
depreciation was $532,447 in 1927 and 
$523,349 inl926. ‘The interest on bonds 
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and notes paid and accrued and the dis- 
count and expense on bonds issued writ- 
ten off during the year amounted to $248,- 
579 as compared with $299,360 in 1926. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany’s annual report for 1927 shows net 
profit transferred to surplus of $1,210,- 
107 as compared with $1,226,837 in 1926. 
The comparative income and profit and 
loss account for the company and its 
subsiliaries follows: 

1927 1926 
Manufacturing profits (after 

providing for depreciation 

of machinery, etc., in the 

amount of $178,306 for 

eB, eee $4,571,494 $4,390,327 
Deduct: General selling and 

administrative expense, 

(including transfer to re- 

serve for Federal Taxes 

$102,500 for the year 

PR Aree 3,297,405 3,125,244 





$1,274,088 $1,265,082 
Add: Miscellaneous in- 
come, interest on bank 
deposits, etc.........6... 75,335 59,528 
$1,349,424 $1,324,611 
Deduct: Interest on  bor- 
rowed money including 
amortization of discount 








GR UD ecbscvcesiacias 139,317 97,774 
Net profit transferred to 
GRD scbccccoevesvees $1,210,107 $1,226,837 


American Steel Foundries 


The annual report for 1927 shows a net 
income for the year of $4,076,093 as com- 
pared with $4,675,596 in 1926, the amounts 
being added to surplus. The surplus ac- 
count as of December 31, 1926, which to- 
taled $12,990,889, was increased, after 
adding the net income, to a total of 
$17,066,983. Preferred stock dividends 
amounted to $609,910 and common stock 
dividends $2,708,235, which left a_ net 
surplus of $13,748,838. Assets totaled 
$56,167,320 of which current assets 
amounted to $20,520,218 and real estate, 
buildings, plant, machinery, tools, equip- 
ment, patents and good will after de- 
ducting depreciation, $32,660,990. Current 
liabilities amounted to $2,816,576. The 
condensed income statement with com- 
parisons with 1926 follows: 


1927 1926 

Earnings from operativus, 

after deducting manu- 

facturing, selling and ad- 

ministrative expenses and 

en Ge sccceontes $4,483,654 $5,173,448 

Deduct : 

Depreciation 935,319 893,824 


Net Ee from operations $3,548,334 $4,279,624 


Miscellaneous income: 
Interest, discount and ex- 





I 186,827 106,134 
Income from investments. 366,565 316,129 
$553,392 $422,263 
Total profit and income $4,101,727 $4,701,887 
educt : 
Net earnings of subsidiary 
company appertaining to 
outstanding minority 
stockholdings ......... 25,663 26,092 
Net income carried to sur- 
GEE ececdsonevececeess $4,076,093 $4,675,796 
R. P. Lamont, president, in his state- 


ment to stockholders, said in part: 


The volume of business placed during the year 
was the smallest in 27 years, with two excep- 
tions, and the total combined purchases of cars 
and locomotives for the three-year period—1925, 
on a 1927—-were less than for any other three- 

period since 1900, with the exception of 
the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
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At the same ume the railroads have again 
satisfactorily handled a large volume of traffic, 
though not so large as in 1926, and there has 
been at all times an aniple surplus of cars and 
locomotives. As stated in previous reports, there 
are a number of reasons for this unusual condi- 
tion. The loss of short haul passenger and 
freight traffic to the automobile and truck, the 
more efficient handling of its equipment by the 
railroads, the larger capacity and better design 
of cars and locomotives built in recent years, 
the heavier loading and quicker unloading of 
cars, have all been contributing factors. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
daily car mileage for 1927—30.7—is only 0.3 
per cent greater than in 1926, and the increased 
average capacity only 0.7 per cent greater than 
at the end of 1926. It is probable that practical 
limits are being reached in these directions. The 
limit of influence of the automobile on railroad 
buying of equipment has probably not been 
reached but there are evidences that it may not 
be so important a factor from now on as it has 
been in the last 10 years. In any event, the 
purchase of freight cars for the past seven years 

s been at a rate, which, if continued, raises 
an interesting speculation as to the average life 
of the car and would seem to indicate 30 years 
as such life. This figure is aay high since 
purchases are influenced by factors already con- 
sidered and by the large number of existing cars 
of designs and capacitiés not meeting present 
standards. 

Our total tonnage shipped in 1927 was 509,862, 
compared with 553,826 in 1926, and 638,843 in 
1925. Net profits were $4,076,093; in 1926 
they were $4,675,795; and in 1925, $4,669,736. 
The profit per ton was $7.99; in 1926, $8.44. 
The preferred dividend was earned more than 
six and one-half times. After deducting this 
dividend, the earnings represent $3.84 per share 
of common stock. The balance sheet shows a 
satisfactory ratio of quick assets to liabilities 
of 7 1/3 to 1, compared to 6 1/2 to 1 in 1926; 
working capital is $17,777,777 and_ surplus, 
$13,748,838. 

There were no important additions to property 
during the year except the completion of the 
Cincinnati and Salt Lake plants of the Griffin 
Wheel Company, but there was spent for main- 
tenance and repairs and charged to costs, $2,- 
091,380; this figure for 1926 was $2,263,885. 


Obituary 


Walter B. Leach, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Boston, Mass., 
died after a prolonged illness at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on March 13. 
Born in Boston on August 30, 1870, Mr. 
Leach spent his early years in the rail- 
road shops of the Old Colony Railroad 
and the New York & New England, 





Walter B. Leach 


both now parts of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and in 1902 he be- 
came master mechanic of the Boston 
and Albany at Springfield, Mass. On 
February 1, 1904, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the Hunt- 
Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, later 
becoming president and general man- 
ager, which position he has since held. 
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Cuicaco, Buritincton, & Quincy.—A 
contract for the construction of a four- 
track automatic electric fireproof coal- 
ing station of 400-ton capacity at the 
Western Avenue terminal, Chicago, has 
been let to Roberts and Schaefer Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved this company’s application for a 
certificate authorizing the construction of 
a new passenger terminal at Cincinnati, 
and connecting trackage, to be used by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Chesapeake & Phio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Norfolk & Western, the Louisville & 
Nashville, and the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific. 


Derroit, GRAND Haven & MILWAUKEE 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwaukee to construct a line of rail- 
road from Royal Oak to Bloomfield, a 
distance of 8.88 miles, all in Oakland 
County, Michigan, and authorized the 
abandonment by the applicant of that 
part of its existing line between the 
points mentioned, a distance, along the 
present route, of 9.1 miles, also wholly 
within Oakland County. The cost of the 
entire project is estimated at $3,071,350. 


Gatveston, Houston & HENDERSON— 
This company has asked the Director of 
the Port of Houston (Tex.) for rep- 
mission to reconstruct its bridge over 
Buffalo bayou at Allen street, Houston, 
replacing a swing span with a fixed span 
having a 40-ft. vertical clearance above 
the water level. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—Ap- 
plication has been made by this company 
to the Mexican government for permis- 
sion to construct a bridge over the Rio 
Grande river t tween Del Rio, Tex., and 
Villa Acuna, Coah. It is planned to com- 
plete the construction of the line from 
San Angelo, Tex., to Del Rio, 120 miles, 
forming a through route into Mexico by 
connection with the National of Mexico at 
Villa Acuna. This involves construction 
of an extension from San Carlos, Coah, to 
Villa Acuna by the National of Mexico. 


New YorK CENTRAL—An agreement 
has been reached with the officials of the 
City of Toledo (Ohio) for the elimina- 
tion of a grade crossing at Central Ave- 
nue, Toledo, by the elevation of the rail- 
road tracks at that point and the con- 
struction of a steel and concrete struc- 
ture which will span a 54-ft. highway 
roadway and two 12-ft. sidewalks, 


PANHANDLE & Santa Fe.—Plans are 
being prepared for the construction of a 
12-story concrete, brick and steel office 
building at Amarillo, Tex. Outside 
dimensions of the building will be 90 ft. 
by 140 ft. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Under an agreement 
with the Wabash and the owners of four 
produce companies this company will con- 
struct a union produce terminal at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., at a cost of about $350,000. 
The terminal proper will be made up of 
four two-story brick and concrete build- 
ings, three of which will have outside 
dimensions of 50 ft. by 125 ft. and the 
fourth dimensions of 60 ft. by 125 ft. 
Each building will contain a refrigera- 
tion unit and will be provided with ac- 
companying trackage facilities and plat- 
forms. 


PortLAND CANAL SuHort Line.—H. H. 
Stevens, managing director of Vancouver 
Holdings, Ltd., has announced that fol- 
lowing the purchase of this railroad by 
his company plans have been made for 
reconstruction from Stewart, B. C., to 
Bear River, 14 miles, in northern British 
Columbia. It is also planned to construct 
a seven-mile extension along Bear river 
to serve a number of mining de- 
velopments. 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & SABINE.— 
Company forces have started the con- 
struction of extensions from Weldon, 
Tex., to Waco and from Livingston, Tex., 
to Port Arthur. It is intended that com- 
pany forces will be employed on this pro- 
ject only until such time as a general 
contract for the 209 miles of extensions 
has been awarded when the present sec- 
tions under construction will be taken 
over by a contractor. 


THe Rattway Equipment Exhibit As- 
sociation has been organized by repre- 
sentatives of a number of railway supply 
companies for the purpose of presenting 
an exhibit in the convention of the 
American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents at Memphis, Tenn., on June 
12-15. J. Will Johnson of the Pyle-Na- 
tional Company, Chicago, has been elected 
chairman of the board of this association; 
C. M. Hoffman, of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, Chicago, president; and F. W. 
Venton of the Crane Company, Chicago, 
secretary and treasurer. 


x* * * 











A Seaboard Train at Lake City, Fla. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
1927 Earnings.—A preliminary statement 
of earnings for 1927 shows net income 
after interest and other charges of $12,- 
564,830, equivalent after allowance for the 
dividends on the 7 and 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stocks, to $12.10 per share on the 
outstanding common stock. Net income in 
1926 was $11,515,881, or $10.62 per share. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
1927 


Average mileage oper- 





GP Atstsnsavekencs 060464 8,024 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES ........ $140,086,991 $137,911,415 
Maintenance of way. $18,585,993 $17,145,109 
Maintenance of equip- 
7 ere 27,586,675 28,607,808 
Transportation ..... 50,634,307 49,848,490 





Tota Operatinc Ex- 
SE, spat Nces ect $103,333,050 $102,812,256 





Net ReveNveE From Op- 




















RS $36,753,941 $35,099,160 
Railway tax accruals. 7,935,957 7,490,680 
Railway operating in- 
CE sccessnences $28,773,936 $27,539,860 
Hire of freight cars, 
MR kssccesgubones 4,104,905 3,761,214 
Joint facility rents, 

A. <asassukeweee 1,930,260 1,948,307 
Pe ere 6,878,965 6,506,808 
Balance before deduc- 

tion of interest...... 24,272,802 22,991,500 
Rent for leased roads, 

i cach weettneice tat $158,057 $161,009 
Totrat INTEREST 11,707,972 11,475,619 
Net INCOME ......... 12,564,830 11,515,881 
Disposition of net income: 

Dividends: 7 per cent 

OEE nécascecs - $2,059,547 $2,059,547 
Dividends on 6 per 

cent preferred..... 1,507,638 1,507,638 
Dividends on common 

stock (5 per cent). S| reer Te 
Surplus for year carried 

to profit and loss.... $5,279,745 $7,948,696 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Acquisition—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire and operate the Lackawanna & 
Montrose, extending from Alford Junc- 
tion, Pa. to Montrose, 9.93 miles. Author- 
ity has also been granted to issue $130,- 
500 capital stock consisting of 2,610 
shares of par value to be exchanged for 
an equal number of shares of the Lack- 
awanna & Montrose. The Lackawanna 
& Montrose has been controlled by the 
Lackawanna for over 35 years through 
ownership of capital stock. The Lack- 
awanna owns 2,608 of the total 2,610 
shares outstanding. 


EpmMonton, DunvecAN & BritisH Co- 
LuMBIA.—New Purchase Proposal_—The 
Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific have jointly made an amended 
offer to the Province of Alberta for the 
purchase of this railroad and_ the 
Central Canada. It is now proposed that 
the two railroads shall pay $8,000,000 for 
the capital stock, as in the previous offer, 
but interest on the full amount would start 
on January 1, 1929. Previously interest 
was to have been paid on only $1,000,000, 
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starting with July 1, 1931, the amount 
on which interest would be paid increas- 
ing $1,000,000 each succeeding year until 
the full figure of $8,000,000 had been 
reached. The new offer states that the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pa- 
cific are prepared to undertake during the 
next five years the construction of about 
100 miles of branch lines and extensions 
in addition to the 40 miles of line mention- 
ed in the previous proposal. 


New York CentraL.—Allocation of 
Short Lines—This company, in a brief 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the question of making pro- 
vision for taking over connecting short 
lines in connection with its proposed lease 
of the Michigan Central and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has 
replied to the contentions of the short 
lines that are seeking to be allocated to 
the New York Central. The New York 
Central contends that “the commission 
may not use its power with respect to 
the granting or denial of applications for 
authority to acquire control of carriers 
applied for as a means of compelling ap- 
plicants to acquire control of short lines 
not applied for.” It also takes the po- 
sition that the intervening short lines 
have failed to produce adequate data upon 
which the commission may find that the 
public interest requires their allocation 
to the New York Central or upon which 
the commission may prescribe terms and 
conditions upon. which they should be in- 
cluded in the proposed plan. Briefs also 
have been filed by several short lines that 
are asking that provision be made for 
including them in the plan, the Federal 
Valley, the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena, 
the Chicago, Attica & Southern, the 
Southern New York, the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville, the Ulster & Dela- 
ware and the Owasco River. 


Pressep Stee, Car—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—A. G. Becker & Co, 
and Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., have 
announced an offering of $1,200,000, 
series B, equipment trust certificates, 
principal and dividends guaranteed by 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. These 
certificates mature in semi-annual install- 
ments from September 1, 1928 to March 
1, 1938, inclusive, and are priced to give 
a yield of 4 to 4.80 per cent. The equip- 
ment includes 500 new steel refrigerator 
cars, costing in excess of $1,500,000. 


Seapoarp Air Line.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized an issue of $740,625 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be delivered at 
par to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and $246,875 deferred equipment trust 
certificates to be taken by the carrier. 
The equipment includes 25, 6-wheel 
switching locomotives having a total 
cost of $987,500. 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—Refinanc- 
ing.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue under a new mortgage 
$110,000,000 of 4% per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds, of which $100,000,000 are 
to be sold at 94% to Speyer & Co., J. & 
W. Seligman & Co., and the Guaranty 
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Company, and also to issue and sell $49,- 
157,400 of 6 per cent preferred stock at 
par to common stockholders. The appli- 
cation stated that the purpose was to meet 
large maturities this year, to reduce the 
ratio of funded debt to capital stock, to 
reduce interest charges and simplify the 
capital structure. The proceeds of the 
sale of the stock and bonds, $143,657,400, 
are to be applicd to the payment and re- 
demption of outstanding issues and to re- 
imburse the treasury. Authority also 
was asked for the authentication and 
delivery of $30,979,700 of prior lien 
mortgage bonds, to be pledged under the 
consolidated mortgage and to pledge under 
the same mortgage $20,496,500 of refund- 
ing mortgage bonds of the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis, which in a separate 
application asked authority to issue the 
bonds. Authority also was requested by 
the Frisco to pledge from time to time 
$10,000,000 of the new bonds as collateral 
for short term notes. The securities to 
be retired are $40,547,818 of adjustment 
mortgage bonds, $35,192,000 of income 
mortgage bonds, $8,000,000 of notes and 
$7,500,000 of preferred stock, series A. 

Acquisition—The St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco in another application also asked 
authority to acquire control by purchase 
and to operate the properties of the Kan- 
sas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, the Kan- 
sas City, Memphis & Birmingham, the 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, the 
Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola 
and the Kansas City & Memphis Railway 
& Bridge Company, of which it owns or 
controls substantially all the outstanding 
stock. The properties are to be acquired, 
according to the application, at the ap- 
proximate book values, and the consider- 
ation will be paid in part by assuming 
outstanding liabilities and cancelling obli- 
gations held by the applicant, without 
cash outlay. The application says that 
in connection with the creation of the 
new mortgage it desires to simplify its 
capital structure and eliminate the ex- 
pense of maintaining separate corporate 
organizations and keeping separate ac- 
counts. 


VIRGINIAN. — Bonds.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $1,948,000 first mortgage 
5 per cent 50 year gold bonds. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 

’ Mar. 20 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 97.22 96.95 93.90 


120.61 117.61 106.55 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Providence.—2% per cent, quarterly, 
payable April 2 to holders of record March 20. 

Midland Valley—Common, $1.25, payable 
April 14 to holders of record March 31. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
leased lines—2 per cent, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 20. 

New York Central.—2 per cent, quarterly, 
payable May 1 to holders of record March 30. 

United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Com- 
panies.—2% per cent, quarterly, payable March 
30 to holders of record February 29. 
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Officers 








Executive 


Robert S. Henry, director of public 
relations of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the vice-president, with head- 
quarters at the same point. He will 
have jurisdiction over industrial and ag- 
ricultural development work and public 
relations. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Lucian H. Cocke, Jr., who has been 
appointed general attorney of the Nor- 
folk & Western, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., was born on May 24, 
1889, at Roanoke, Va. He was grad- 





Lucian H. Cocke, Jr. 


uated from the University of Virginia in 
1913. Mr. Cocke entered railway service 
on September 1, 1914, as law clerk with 
the Norfolk & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa. On July 1, 
1915, he was appointed assistant to the 
general attorney, being transferred to 
Roanoke as assistant general attorney on 
January 1, 1917, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment 
to general attorney. 


E. J. Gallagher, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant treasurer, succeeding 
C. N. Marland, promoted, with head- 
quarters at the same point. Mr. Gal- 
lagher will also continue his duties as 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of finance. 


C. N. Marland, assistant treasurer of 
the Boston & Maine, has been appointed 
treasurer, succeeding H. R. Wheeler, 
deceased, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 
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Operating 


S. Lewis Van Akin, who has been ap- 
pointed joint superintendent of telegraph 
of the New York Central Lines, Buffalo 
and East, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Great North Western 
Telegraph Company, with headquarters 
at New York, was born on October 11, 
1874, at Lackawaxen, Pa. He entered 
railway service on March 28, 1890, as 
telegraph operator on the Erie, serving 
in that position until April 18, 1895. 
From the latter date until April 26, 1897, 
Mr. Van Akin served in a similar capa- 
city on the West Shore (a subsidiary of 
the New York Central), and then re- 
turned to the Erie, where he again 
served as telegraph operator until April 
28, 1900. He then returned to the West 
Shore as telegraph operator, remaining 
there until March 31, 1903. From April 
1, 1903, until August 31, 1904, Mr. Van 
Akin was telegraph operator and test- 
board man for the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and at the latter 
time became wire chief and manager of 
the West Shore, which position he held 
until January 19, 1906. He then became 
assistant superintendent of telegraph of 
the New York Central, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent of tele- 
graph. 


Frank Over has been appointed as- 
sistant freight trainmaster of the Long 
Island, with headquarters at Jamaica, 
N. Y. 


J. T. L. Brooks has been appointed 
acting trainmaster of the Council Grove 
and Salina districts of the Central Kan- 
sas division of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Council Grove, Kan., 
until G. R. Mabie, recently injured, is 
able to resume the duties of this posi- 
tion. : 


J. D. Beaver has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Marys, Pa., succeeding B. C. Mul- 
hern, deceased. A. G. Geuder, formerly 
assistant to the general superintendent, 
at St. Mary’s, Pa. has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent, with 
headquarters which will be at the same 
point. 


A. A. Dunphy, assistant superinten- 
dent on the Medicine Hat division of the 
Alberta district of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Drumheller, Alta., 
has been transferred to the Calgary ter- 
minal, with headquarters at Calgary, 
Alta. Mr Dunphy succeeds W. Thomas 
who has been transferred to the position 
of assistant superintendent at Drum- 
heller. W. Manson, assistant superinten- 
dent on the Regina division of the Sas- 
katchewan district, with headquarters at 
Weyburn, Sask., has been transferred to 
the Lethbridge division of the Alberta 
district, with headquarters at Lethbridge, 
Alta., succeeding C. C. Stibbard who has 
been transferred over to the Regina 
division. 
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Traffic 


J. T. Kingsley has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago, Springfield & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Harry T. Harlow, who has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
born on September 24, 1884, at Chicago. 
After attending the public schools in 
Chicago, and Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Har- 
low entered railway service on February 
1, 1904 in the traffic department of the 
Erie. Since that time he has been con- 
tinuously connected with the Erie for 
more than 24 ‘years. Soon after his 
entry into railway service Mr. Harlow 
was appointed assistant city passenger 
and ticket agent at Cleveland, Ohio, sub- 
sequently occupying the positions of as- 
sistant city passenger agent at Chicago, 
traveling passenger agent at Memphis, 
Tenn., and at Kansas City, Mo., city pas- 
senger and ticket agent at Cincinnati, 
and city passenger agent at Chicago. In 
1924 he was promoted to general western 
passenger agent at Chicago, a position 
he occupied until his further promotion 
to general passenger agent. 


C. H. Garn, city passenger agent of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been promoted t« 
general agent in the passenger depars 
ment at St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank H. Hocken, district freight and 
passenger agent for the Union Pacific 
at Spokane, Wash., has been appointed 
general agent for the Western Pacific 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding G. 
I. Martin who has been transferred to 
Reno, Nev., where he will serve as gen- 
eral agent for both the Western Pacific 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


F. I. McNally, division passenger 
agent for the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
the same point. 


A. F. Roloson has been appointed for- 
eign freight agent on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Chicago, IIL., 
succeeding Harry Atkinson, promoted. 


The office of superintendent of sta- 
tion service has been abolished by the 
Long Island. R. W. Farrell will con- 
tinue as general baggage agent, report- 
ing to the general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Pennsylvania station. 


Mechanical 


J. D. Cousins has been appointed road 
foreman of engines of the Long Island, 
with headquarters at Jamaica, N. Y,, 
succeeding J. B. Ward, retired. 


The Erie has abolished the positions 
of superintendent of locomotive opera- 
tion and general supervisor of locomo- 
tive operation. T. F. Howley, formerly 
superintendent of locomotive operation, 
with headquarters at New York City, has 
been appointed supervisor of fuel and 
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locomotive operation, with headquarters 
at the same point. James Cunneen, for- 
merly general supervisor of locomotive 
operation, with headquarters at Hornell, 
N. Y., has been appointed district road 
foreman and fuel supervisor of the New 
York and Eastern districts, with head- 
quarters at Hornell. John A. Cooper, 
formerly general supervisor of locomo- 
tive operation, with headquarters at 
Meadville, Pa., has been appointed dis- 
trict road foreman and fuel supervisor, 
Western district, with headquarters at 
Meadville. 


R. W. Wray, master mechanic on the 
Pennsylvania at West Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
motive power of the Lake division, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding W. Y. Cherry who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Long Island, with headquarters 
at Richmond Hill, N. Y. H. J. W. 
Kleine has been appointed assistant 
master mechanic of the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Conemaugh, Pa. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


H. B. Hoyt, superintendent of the 
timber preserving plant of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquar- 
ters at East Salamanca, N. Y., has been 
appointed division engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding C. H. 
Griggs, who has been transferred to the 
position of superintendent of the timber 
preserving plant, with headquarters at 
Bradford, Pa. 


Guy W. Harris, who has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe system, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has completed 30 
years of railway service, are in the en- 
gineering departments of the Santa Fe and 
its subsidiaries. He was born on March 1, 
1878, at Neosho Falls, Kan., and attended 
high school at Kansas City, Mo., enter- 
ing railway service as a rodman on the 
Santa Fe Pacific at Williams, Ariz., in 





Guy W. Harris 


1898. In the following year he became 
a rodman on the Santa Fe at Las Vegas, 
N. M., being advanced to transitman at 
Pueblo, Colo., in 1900 and to assistant 
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engineer at the same point in July, 1903. 
From January, 1906, to March, 1909, Mr. 
Harris was assistant engineer in charge 
of reconstruction work on the Pécos & 
Northern Texas and the Southern Kan- 
sas of Texas at Amarillo, Tex., and at 
the end of that period he was appointed 
chief engineer of the P. & N. T. On 
April 1, 1912, he was appointed chief 
engineer of the Coast lines of the Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal. During federal control of the rail- 
roads he acted as corporate chief en- 
gineer of the Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Chicago, being promoted to assistant 
chief engineer of the system with head- 
quarters at Chicago, on March 1, 1920. 
Mr. Harris’s promotion to chief engineer 
became effective on March 1. 


J. E. Fletcher, track supervisor of the 
Erie, has been appointed assistant en- 
gineer, maintenance of way department, 
with headquarters at Huntington, Ind. 


Purchases and Stores 


C. H. Dyson, assistant fuel agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, has been appointed fuel 
agent, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
succeeding E. A. Foos, deceased. 


Robert J. Elliott, director of purchases 
of the Northern Pacific since September, 
1926, will retire under the pension regu- 
lations of that company on April 1. At 
that time the position of director of pur- 
chases will be abolished and C. C. Kyle, 
who will continue in his present position 
of purchasing agent, will assume charge 





Robert J. Elliott 


of the purchasing and stores department. 
Mr. Elliott was born at Louisville, Ky., 
in 1865, entering railway service as a 
clerk in the accounting department of 
the Northern Pacific in March, 1892. 
After serving for a short time on the 
staff of the general manager Mr. Elliott 
was promoted to general storekeeper, 
with headquarters at St. Paul in 1905, 
Two years later he was advanced to as- 
sistant purchasing agent, becoming pur- 
chasing agent in 1921. Mr. Elliott will 
have completed 36 years in the service 
of the Northern Pacific at the time of 
his retirement. 
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Obituary 


William A. Gore, formerly 
manager of the Virginian, who died at 
his home in Norfolk, Va., on February 
24, was born on August 31, 1874, at 
Knoxville, Tenn He entered railway 
service in May, 1889, and until 1896 
served as telegraph operator of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia (now a 
part of the Southern). From 1896 until 
1897 he was chief dispatcher of the 
South Atlantic & Ohio (also a part of 
the Southern), and from the latter time 
until October, 1898, was a dispatcher on 


general 





William A. Gore 


the Southern at Knoxville, Tenn. He 
then became operator and dispatcher on 
the Louisville & Nashville at East Nash- 
ville, and on the Illinois Central at Mc- 
Comb, Miss. From March, 1899, until 
April, 1901, Mr. Gore was trainmaster 
of the Chicago & Southeastern, at the 
latter time became chief dispatcher on 
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the Lake Erie & Western (now part of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis) at 
Lima, QO. From 1902 until March, 1903, 
he was chief clerk to assistant super- 
intendent on the Union Pacific at Evans- 
ton, Wyo., and also served as dispatcher 
on the same road. For a year he served 
as chief dispatcher on the Seaboard Air 
Line at Releigh, N. C., and from March, 
1904, until March, 1907, he was train- 
master on the Second division. From 
March, 1907, until October, 1914 he was 
superintendent. Then until December, 
1917 he acted as receiver of the Orange- 
burg Railway, and from January, 1918 to 
November, 1918 he served as general 
superintendent of the Vaughn Con- 
struction Company. On April, 1919, he 
became superintendent of the Norfolk & 
Portsmouth Belt Line at Norfolk, Va., 
from April, 1919, to December, 1920, he 
served as superintendent of the Norfolk 
division of the Virginian being trans- 
ferred to the New River division, in 
the same capacity, on the latter date, 
where he served until July 1, 1921, when 
he was appointed general manager, 
which position he held up to the time 
of his death. 


Charles H. Hueston, treasurer of the 
Des Moines Union, with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa, died of pneumonia at 
his home in that city on March 11. Mr. 
Hueston, who was 67 years old, had been 
assistant treasurer and treasurer of the 
Des Moines Union since 1918 and for 12 
years previous he had been superinten- 
dent of the Des Moines Western. 


Bernard C. Mulhern, general superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern, died in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
March 15, following an operation. Mr. 
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Mulhern was born on November 9, 1860, 
at Lock Haven, Pa. He was educated in 
the public schools and entered railway 
service in 1876 as telegraph operator 
on the Philadelphia and Erie division of 
the Pennsylvania. From November 25, 
1882, until June 1, 1888, Mr. Mulhern 
served as telegraph operator and train 





Bernard C. Mulhern 


dispatcher on the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania (now a part of the 
Pennsylvania) at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
from June 1, 1888, to July 1, 1896, as 
chief dispatcher and trainmaster of the 
Buffalo division of the same road. On 
the latter date he entered the service of 
the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern as 
trainmaster and remained in that posi- 
tion until May 1, 1906, when he became 
superintendent of the same road. On 
January 1, 1914, he was appointed gener- 
al superintendent, which position he held 
up to the time of his death. 
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SERIES S508: 


30-PASS. URBAN COACH 
29-PASS. DELUXE URBAN COACH 
27-PASS. PARLOR COACH 
29-PASS. PARLOR OBSERVATION COACH 





SERIES 601-602: 
23-PASS. URBAN COACH 21-PASS. URBAN COACH 16-PASS. 


SERIES 510: 60-PASS. DOUBLE DECK COACH 


SERIES S511: 40-PASS. METROPOLITAN-ALL-STEEL COACH 


Revenue 


TRANSPORTATION 


The perfect adaptability of the Q-C-f line to the widest variety 
of conditions evidences Q.C.f? revenue-transportation experience. 


The Q.C.f operator has the coaches to get the business, and to 
increase at, by handling it right. More passenger miles, as well as 
low cost per mile, are required for maximum return. 

Q.C.£ coaches are qualifying in critical service, under the same 
strict cost-keeping applied to any other type of revenue-transpor- 
tation equipment! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FounpDRY MorTors Company, 30 Church St., New York 
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Motor Transport Section 





There is something more than Safety 
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AUTOMOTIVE AI 


in the Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 


OMBATING the ever present evil of “brake 

riding,” the Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake has come to be recognized, not alone for 
its positive, safe, quick action—but as potent 
economic necessity. 

Ne feel safe in saying that more than half the 
expense of brake lining is wasted through 
nervous anticipation on the part of the driver, 
which is known as “brake riding”—the direct 
unconscious result of lack of confidence in ordi- 
nary brakes. 

With the Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake, responsive to the slightest touch, un- 
necessary braking is minimized if not entirely 
eliminated, drivers are in turn relieved from 
undue mental and physical strain... and, as a 
consequence, an entire service is bettered. 

Cut your braking expense .. . insure safety 
... get fuller information on the many advan- 
tages of the Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake from any of our conveniently located 
offices. This service is maintained for the ex- 
clusive use of the truck operator and is in no 
way obligatory. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Automotive Brake Division 
WILMERDING - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Controlling Motor Truck Operating Costs . 
Using the Factory Branches of Manufacturers 
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Control Truck Operating Costs by Budgeting 
by A. M. Pearson 
How the Northland Handles Accidents Involv- 
ing Coaches 





Control Truck Operating Costs by Budgeting 


A. M. Pearson of the Federal Motor Truck Company discusses prac- 
tical methods of regulating expenses adaptable to any accounting 


Reading Designs Coach—Orders Ten 


Specifies in detail the design of body and details of accessories, fittings 
and safety devices—One already built, orders ten more. 
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Air Transport and the Motor 
Transport Division 


ONE of the acts of the Motor Transport Division at 

its organization meeting in Chicago in January was 
to pass a resolution recommending to the American 
Railway Association the study of air transportation in 
its relation to the railways by one of the divisions of 
the association. The assumption is that if the associa- 
tion sees fit to sanction a study of air transport, the 
Motor Transport Division will receive the assignment. 
Certainly it would be the logical branch of the asso- 
ciation to carry on such a study. The problems arising 
from the development of air transportation are not 
greatly dissimilar to those which have arisen with the 
spread of highway transportation. Furthermore, it is 
expected that the future will see air transportation and 
highway transportation working closely together. One 
of the problems which have come up already is how to 
get passengers to and from the flying fields quickly and 
economically. Finally, the chief task in connection with 
the extension of air service is to co-ordinate it with rail 
and highway service. The Motor Transport Division, 
made up of officers from virtually all departments of 
railroading, and having as its basic purpose the co- 
ordination of two forms of transportation, could readily 
extend its activities to cover the aerial side of the busi- 
ness of moving passengers and cargoes. The sentiment 
of the members of the division seems to be heartily in 
favor of air transport studies. The subject seems to 
be of sufficient importance at this time to justify the 
official attention of some division of the association, 
preferably, for the reasons mentioned, the Motor Trans- 
port Division. Certainly developments in this new form 
of transportation are rapid enough to warrant study by 
the railroads, and that at an early date. 


Comfortable Coach Seats Attract 
More Passengers 


T°? much care cannot be taken in the selection of 

seats for motor coaches operated by the railways in 
order to insure that they will always be found com- 
fortable by passengers. This does not mean that all 
motor coaches should have seats of the parlor type, 
although these in general are more comfortable than the 
undivided coach-type seats. Coach-type as well as par-. 
lor-type seats are now available which have deep 
cushions and springs and are so designed as to give 
maximum comfort. The choice of the appropriate type 
of seat, therefore, will be governed in general by the 
nature of the service in which the motor coach is to be 
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operated. Railway operators of motor coaches agree 
that the longer runs, such as those requiring more than 
two hours for the journey between terminals, require 
coaches fitted with parlor-type seats; while the shorter 
runs can be covered as well with city-type coaches con- 
taining undivided coach-type seats. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that when two or more companies 
are competing for business over the same route, the 
type of seats installed in the motor coaches of each 
company has a very appreciable effect upon the divi- 
sion of the business. It has been proved many times 
that a coach fitted with parlor-type seats will rarely 
fail, in competition for traffic, to win over a coach fitted 
with less luxurious seats. Independent operators of 
motor coaches have recognized this, with the result that 
practically all of them use motor coaches of the parlor 
type, thereby forcing the hands of other operators and 
compelling them to furnish similar equipment in order 
to have any chance of securing traffic. The result of 
this situation is a trend toward the general use of par- 
lor-type seats in motor coaches, but it will not be sur- 
prising, in the case of the shorter runs, if there is a 
turn in the other direction when motor coach transpor- 
tation settles down and its practices become standard- 
ized. 


Controlling Motor Truck 
Operating Costs 


WY HEN a railway purchases or contracts for a motor 

truck, its purpose usually is to reduce the cost 
of carrying on some operation, whether it is the move- 
ment of freight or the handling of company supplies. 
It is obvious that if this purpose, whatever it is, is to 
be accomplished to the fullest extent the operation of 
the motor truck must be efficient. An excellent way of 
controlling motor truck operating costs and at the same 
time disclosing inefficiency in operation immediately, 
lies in the budgeting of the various costs incident to the 
operation of the truck, followed by supervision to in- 
sure that the budget costs are not exceeded. This plan 
of controlling truck operating costs through budgeting 
is embodied in the Federal system of truck expense 
control prepared by the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
which is described in this issue of the 44otor Transport 
Section. This system is adaptable to any kind of motor 
truck operation and, of course, to any kind of motor 
truck. It affords a day-by-day check of the perform- 
ance of the truck and of those having its performance 
in charge, and consequently makes possible the im- 
mediate correction of faults affecting the operating 
costs adversely. Cost accounting, which means more 
than merely subdividing the total operating costs and 











then forgetting them, is one of the most effective means 
of securing efficiency and economy in operation. The 
use of a budget in connection with the cost accounting 
system is another step forward which every operator 
can afford to take. 


Using the Factory Branches of 


Manufacturers 


HOSE railways which are operating as yet only 

small fleets of motor coaches and motor trucks will 
find it advantageous, if they have not so found it al- 
ready, to utilize the facilities of the factory branches 
of the manufacturers of their equipment in the making 
of heavy repairs and in reducing inventories of spare 
parts. Only the largest motor vehicle operators can 
afford to install the special machinery necessary to mak- 
ing repairs to coach and truck major parts. Smaller 
companies will have only infrequent use for such equip- 
ment and will not get their money’s worth out of them. 
The factory branches usually have every kind of special 
machinery useful in making major repairs efficiently, 
and in no matter what part of the country a railway 
may be it will in all probability have such a service sta- 
tion close by, since there are a great many of them 
scattered over the United States. These branches will 
usually render fast service in supplying coach and truck 
parts, making the storing of large quantities of such 
parts in the operator’s shop unnecessary. These and 
other services of the manufacturers can be utilized with 
profit by railway operators of automotive highway 
equipment. 


Numbering the Days of the 
“Fly-by-Night” Coach Lines 


ERHAPS as a result of the investigation of the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission into motor trans- 
portation conditions in the United States, there has been 
lately a spreading feeling among the public that “fly-by- 
night” motor coach operators should be made to legiti- 
mize their services or be put out of business. Many 
clippings from newspapers which have begun to wage 
a war in the press against the abuses of public confi- 
dence on the part of such operators have come to our 
attention. Better business bureaus, associations of com- 
merce and other civic organizations, as well as numer- 
ous governmental bodies, have openly condemned the 
practices of irresponsible coach line operators and have 
taken steps to have them either put under rigid regula- 
tion or forced to discontinue service. Numerous in- 
stances have been cited wherein such lines, apparently 
offering a responsible service, have collected money 
from patrons to cover long journeys only to leave them 
stranded and without recourse when still far short of 
their destinations. In other cases, such lines have at- 
tracted passengers by parking handsome new modern 
motor coaches outside their hotel lobby stations, and 
after loading them have run the new equipment only 
around the corner, forcing the passengers to transfer 
there to dilapidated relics of the earliest days of high- 
way transportation. The passage by Congress of legis- 
lation providing for the regulation of interstate motor 
coach lines would be more effective than anything else 
in calling a halt on this sort of victimizing of the 
public. 
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Transportation Methods 
Constantly Changing 


.e~ history of the development of the various 
forms of transportation is familiar to railway offi- 
cers. The striking feature of it is that transportation 
methods have never been static; on the contrary, they 
have been subject to frequent and drastic changes. Each 
change has had as its purpose and usually as its effect 
either greater speed in the transportation of persons 
and commodities or greater economy in the cost of fur- 
nishing transportation, frequently both. The events of 
the past few years have furnished a number of signifi- 
cant instances of this constant change and advancement 
in transportation methods. 

On the side of passenger transportation, there has 
been the advent of the automobile, followed a few years 
later by the development of the motor coach. The 
reasons for the popularity of the motor coach aré well 
known. It offers a form of service more convenient and 
in many instances faster than other forms of transpor- 
tation, while at the same time, on account of its low 
operating cost, it can furnish this improved service at 
an equal or lower rate. The motor coach has been 
adopted by the railways, first of all because it provides 
a more convenient service than that provided in general 
by their passenger trains, and, in the second place, be- 
cause it can replace economically as well as satisfactor- 
ily certain services more expensive when furnished on 
the rails. In other words, the motor coach has effected 
a marked change in passenger transportation methods 
because it fulfils both of the requirements—convenience 
and economy. 

Almost concurrent with the development of motor 
coach transportation for passengers has been the ad- 
vance of motor truck, and tractor and trailer, transpor- 
tation for freight. Here again we have a unit capable 
of furnishing transportation of a sort superior in some 
respects to that provided by other transportation units. 
In handling small freight shipments over short dis- 
tances the motor truck often has proved itself superior, 
both in speed and in economy, to the freight car. The 
motor truck is today carrying a vast amount of l. c. 1. 
freight formerly handled by the railways. In many 
instances, due to the recognition on the part of many 
railways of the efficient form of transportation pro- 
vided by the motor truck, this change in the nature of 
the carrier has come about through the initiative of 
the railways themselves. In terminals and out along 
the lines the motor truck is doing a steadily increasing 
amount of work. It furnishes another example of a 
change in transportation methods as the result of the 
development of a new tool capable of furnishing cer- 
tain forms of transportation faster and more economi- 
cally than the older forms. 

Now comes the freight container. Here is a medium of 
transportation which is arousing no little interest 
among the railways. In operation on several roads, the 
freight container, designed to furnish car-load transpor- 
tation service for less than car-load shipments, has 
proved successful. Experience with the freight con- 
tainer has indicated, its advocates claim, that it offers 
an improved transportation service and furthermore a 
more economical one. Quite recently several additional 
railways have made arrangements for offering freight 
container service to their patrons. Is the freight con- 
tainer to bring about another radical change in transpor- 
tation methods? 
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counting in the past, operators have gone to much 


T° USING most systems of motor truck cost ac- 
trouble to do things wrongly, although it is much 


easier to do them correctly. The first mistake which 
has been made in truck cost accounting has been in the 
conception of the vehicle as a transportation unit instead 
of as a money investment. The second mistake has been 
that there has not been a separation of the cost of mer- 
chandise distribution from the cost of truck operation. 

Everything in any business activity must ultimately 
resolve itself into sums of money. In this way a motor 
truck becomes, for instance, $5,000 instead of a five ton 
truck. When money is expended for gasoline, oil and 
tires and maintenance, it only means the outlay of so 
much money for these items and they should be con- 
sidered as money. 

Truck transportation has two clearly defined aspects. 
There is the traffic side or the load which brings in the 
income, and the operating side, including the expendi- 
ture of money to develop the income. This is, of 
course, simple, but it is the failure to be conscious of the 
distinct separation of merchandise distribution and the 
individual truck operation that has confused motor 
truck cost accounting in the past. 


The Federal System of Truck Expense Control 


A motor truck is capable only of producing wheelage. 
It is not the duty of the vehicle to assume any burden 
of the merchandise distribution outside of that of which 
its mechanical specifications are capable. Such things 
as routing, loading, discharging, and despatching are 
subjects of the distributing department of which the 
truck is only one factor. When this department de- 
velops delays and other inefficiencies in the traffic ele- 
ment, the cost is not chargeable to the truck but to the 
cost of distribution. Until such time as distribution 
costs and truck operation costs are segregated there can 
be no true costs on either distribution or truck opera- 


tion. 
The Federal System of Truck Expense Control was 





Control Truck Operating 
Costs by Budgeting 


Practical method of 
regulating expenses 
adaptable to any ac- 
counting system devised 


By A. M. Pearson 


Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


developed for this reason, 
The budgeting method was 
employed because in any sys- 
tem of cost accounting it 
is the most comprehensive and 
the one least liable to errors. 
Mere tabulation of expendi- 
tures is not sufficient; there 
must be a factor which gives 
the control cf the operation 
itself. The budget system ac- 
complishes this adequately if 
correctly administered. 

Truck operation is measured today in terms of pen- 
nies, not dollars. The Federal system accepts and pro- 
motes this side of the question. The average operator 
is seldom conscious of what small sums mean to 
yearly costs. The sum of 25 cents a day saved on a 
single truck amounts to $75 in a year. When figured 
in terms of one fleet operation involving 12,000 ve- 
hicles, it amounts to the sum of $900,000. 

Recognition of this is what makes expense control so 
essential. Operators as a rule attempt to reduce truck 
costs in larger sums. To accomplish this the first at- 
tack is usually made on maintenance. This is danger- 
ous for the reason that it has a tendency to restrict 
the type of wheelage, and consequently to impair the 
character of the service. The proper routine is to es- 
tablish the smaller sum in the budget and then to raise 
the standard until the desired result in cost reduction is 
achieved. 

In truck operation all movements are fundamentally 
based on the mile. This is the guide from which every 
element is to be judged and controlled; until we know 
mileage all the costs are uncertain as to their reason for 
being present. The mileage budget is the estimated 
minimum of miles which the truck should produce 
daily, if it is to be profitable as transportation equip- 
ment. When the mileage budget is determined the cost 
items are relative in proportion to their meeting the 
mileage requirements. 

Advantages of the System 

Each truck must be treated as an individuality. There 
is no such thing as an average cost. The average cost 
is a trick with words since it washes out the bad with 
the good and sets up a false standard. When operation 
costs are controlled by an incorrect standard, the ac- 
counting results are largely speculative and do not 
render the true picture of the situation. True costs 
are the expenses incurred by an individual truck, either 
when running or idle, and no other interpretation is 


correct. 
The advantages of the Federal System of Truck Ex- 
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pence Control are that it fits into any truck cost account- 
ing method, that it is simple, and that it enables quick 
comparison of the expense of operating any truck with 
its previous records or with the records of other similar 
trucks. Furthermore, it provides a means of control- 
ling the cost of operation of each truck. There is a 
great difference between knowing merely how much it 





Table I—Fixed Daily Charges 





CRONE. cc0ceseca 1,000 Ib. 1 Ton 1% Ton2 Ton 3 Ton 5 Ton 7 Ton 
RR ici deca ays $0.20 $0.20 $0.30 $0.35 $0.40 $0.50 $0.75 
Fire and Theft Insurance 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.40 0.50 0.75 1.00 
DD eewevessaeaea 1.35 1.35 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.15 2.15 
DE Ceisvieamddemend 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 
SD skeen eunewe eee 0.08 0.08 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.35 
WE sheacennviwess 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 

WOE. wevedensneds . $7.43 $7.43 $8.20 $8.35 $9.80 $11.95 $12.75 





costs to move freight and in using these expense rec- 
ords to get the most out of the hauling equipment at the 
least cost. The system is designed not only to show 
what costs are, but to tell what they ought to be and 
how truck expense can be kept within proper bounds. 

The basis of the system is a daily operating report. 
It may be modified to suit the conditions of individual 
operators. The classifications shown on this form are 
by no means as complete as those provided for in many 
accounting systems. Separate accounts may be carried 
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cause of the variations which come in operation. Tires 
are usually depreciated by the mile. This is logical, 
and if such a plan is followed the same principle of 
depreciation applies to the entire truck because it wears 
out as the tires wear out according to the number of 
miles that it operates. One truck may run 30,000 miles 
in a year and another of the same make and capacity 
10,000 miles in the same period. Obviously the 
truck with the greater mileage will wear out faster 
than the other one, so that it cannot be expected that 
both trucks will stay in service the same number of 
years. 

There is a very important advantage connected with 
the budgeting of trucks on the basis of the cost per 
mile. The more mileage obtained in a given number 
of hours, the more valuable the truck will be and the 
less the overhead carried on the operation. The truck 
is doing its job only when it is rolling, for when it is 
idle it becomes a warehouse on wheels, and a truck is 
too expensive to use as a warehouse. A truck should 
be considered then on the basis of wheelage. 

If a truck is depreciated on the basis of an estimated 
number of miles of life, an attempt will be made to get 
this mileage condensed into a shorter space of time. 
This will give the greatest amount of profit on the truck 








Table II—Variable Charges 








Capacities ..... 1,000 Ib. 1 Ton 1% Ton 
SE vceucean $0 .03-0.30 $0 .03-$. 30 $0.04-0.40 
Lubricants ...... 0.01-0.10 0.01-0.10 0.01-0.10 
: ee aren 0.03-0.30 0.03-0.30 0.04-0.40 
Depreciation ..... 0.04-0.40 0.04-0.40 0.05-0.50 
Maintenance ..... 0.04-0.40 0.04-0.40 0.05-0.50 

Total per Mile.. $0.15 0.15 $0.19 

Per 10 Mile Day 1.50 1.50 1.90 





2 hua 3 Ton 5 Ton 7 Ton 
$0.04 -0.40 $0.05-0.50 $0.075-0.75 $0.10-1.00 
0.015-0.15 0.02-0.20 0.03 -0.30 0.04-0.40 
0.04 -0.40 0.05-0.50 0.10 —1.00 0.15-1.50 
0.05 -0.50 0.06-—0.60 6.075-0.75 0.10-1.00 
0.05 -0.50 0.05-0.50 0.10 -1.00 0.15-1.50 
$0.195 $0.23 $0.38 $0.54 

1.95 2.30 3.80 5 








for each tire, and in connection with repairs separate 
accounts may be kept covering axles, engines, trans- 
missions, etc. It is recommended, however, that for 
practical use in connection with the budget system, these 
charges be totaled so as to make the most condensed 


through the reduction of the general overhead. 

For budget purposes, each item of expense as shown 
by the operator’s records over a definite period, such as 
a month, is reduced to terms of one day. Mileage is 
the basis for most of the information called for in the 
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The Daily Operating Report Form 


classification possible. The object of the daily oper- 
ating report is to bring together the essential facts 
about the cost of each truck in terms of money. This 
arrangement will be found most convenient and en- 
lightening for it gives a clear picture of what is happen- 
ing every day to each truck. 

Setting up a budget calls for a constant as a means of 
measuring the expense of operating a truck. The only 
constant we have in transportation is the mile, and this 
may be used to express the day’s work of the truck in 
terms of the number of miles it operates. Attempting 
to set up budgets on a daily or hourly basis, or to work 
out depreciation on a yearly basis, is entirely wrong be- 


daily operating report. 

It is suggested that the budget set up under each col- 
umn in the operating report be written in red ink in 
order to make it stand out in comparison with actual 
results. In the first column is set up a budget of miles 
for -the truck. This figure may represent an average 
day’s mileage, or it may be the mileage which the oper- 
ator thinks the truck should cover. If the budget is 
fixed at 70 miles and the next day the truck operates 
only 60 miles, it is immediately apparent that there has 
been a loss for some reason of 10 miles of wheelage 
during that day’s operation, and this, of course, means a 
loss of 10 miles of income of some kind. This loss may 
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be perfectly legitimate, but the main factor in the situ- 
ation is that the signal is given to investigate this loss 
of wheelage at the time that it occurs and not 30 days 
later, on the basis of some average which might come 
out of the truck operations. 

On the same basis, if the wages of the driver are 
budgeted at $5 a day and the actual wages are $/, it 
is quite evident that the overtime is questionable because 
in this instance the wheelagé’ is 10 miles short. This 
makes a comparative condition which necessitates in- 
vestigation and which comes out immediately. 

The column for the gasoline or electricity budget is 
equally illustrative. If the truck has a budget of 10 
miles to the gallon, then at 18.8 cents a gallon the daily 
budget for gasoline would be $1.32. If the gasoline 
charge develops to be $2.82 then it is evident that some- 
thing is wrong because the mileage is 10 miles short. 
This might happen for several reasons. It might be 
the gas line, carburetor, leaky gas tank, traffic condi- 
tions, or any one of the number of other things, but the 
main point is that this appears as a hazard almost im- 
mediately after it occurs and it can be corrected at once. 

Similar deductions may be made by watching the ex- 
penses for lubricants and tires. If oil expense runs 
ahead of the budget, the truck may be pumping oil. If 
tires give out sooner than they should, this is apparent 
at once and there is a chance to correct the trouble. 
Too fast wearing out of tires may be due to bad mount- 
ing of the body, poor inflation, misalinement of the 
front wheels, or defective casings. 

Under the heading of repairs or maintenance, the 
records may be arranged to cover separately the engine, 
axles and other chassis units for information on repair 
costs. However, all repairs should be summarized on 
this report, even though they are more completely 
analyzed elsewhere. 

Depreciation should be brought down to a mileage 
basis the same as other items, whatever method may be 
used in figuring it. After the life of the truck under 
the budget system is exhausted, the operator may then 
continue to charge up this item against the truck as 
long as it remains in operation, or the charge may then 
be omitted. The former method, however, avoids con- 
fusion. As the mileage increases, the depreciation is 
transferred to a reserve fund for replacement. Then 
at the end of the truck’s estimated life, the money is 
at hand to replace the truck. Since the truck is then 
completely charged off, extra mileage may be obtained 
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from it without investment, or it may be transferred in- 
to profit through salvage. 

The fixed charges determined on a daily basis should 
include truck insurance, liability insurance, storage, in- 
terest, license fees, and other charges of this nature. 
Overhead may be included, if desired, and also wages, 
if there is little or no variation and it is not desired to 
keep a separate account of the driver’s wages. 

The sum of all the budget figures is entered in the 
last column. When all the columns are totaled at the 
end of the month, the operator can compare the actual 
expense with the budgeted expense, and the report for 
one truck against the reports for similar trucks. 

If detailed and accurate information on an operator’s 
trucks is lacking, a temporary budget may be set up 
by using the table of temporary operating budgets 
shown herewith. These figures do not apply to any 
particular trucks, but are furnished merely as illustra- 
tions and are not intended to be used for comparison, 
nor should they be used permanently. No one set of 
figures can serve all conditions. When a budget is 
made up on the basis of this table, it should be replaced 
the following month by a new budget drawn from the 
operator’s record of the first month, The exact ex- 
pense of each of his trucks will be of real value, while 
an arbitrary figure means little or nothing. Table I 
includes those items of expense which do not vary ac- 
cording to the extent to which the truck is used. There 
may be additional such charges, which should be includ- 
ed. Wages are included under fixed charges, but to 
allow for overtime and other variations, these are 
shown on the daily operating report as a separate item. 
Obviously wages should not be figured twice and it is 
left to the operator to consider this item either as a 
variable or as a fixed charge. No attempt is made to 
take overhead into consideration because of the wide 
difference in overhead charges. 

3esides the above fixed charges there are other items 
of expense that vary according to the number of miles 
the truck is operated. These also are subject to cor- 
rection if the operator has any specific information on 
any item. Table II, variable charges, is totaled to 
show the budget per mile and also per 10-mile day. If 
the truck under consideration averages 50 miles per 
day, the budget figure for this truck would be five times 
the total shown for a truck of the same capacity on the 
10 mile basis. When the truck is used with a trailer, 
20 per cent should be added for each trailer. 

















Fleet of Studebakers in Service at Columbus, Ga. 
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Winter Road Conditions Increase the Accident Hazard 






How the Northland Handles Acci- 
dents Involving Coaches 


Explicit instructions to drivers and requirement of detailed 
reports prevent errors in procedure 


ONSTANT carefulness will keep at a minimum 

the number of accidents involving transportation 

companies, but it rarely can eliminate them. A 
certain number may be considered almost inevitable. 
Particularly is this true of transportation companies 
operating on the highways, in view of the frequently 
congested condition of the roads and also of the fact 
that they are open to all kinds of drivers, including the 
careless as well as the careful. 

Accidents involving the equipment of common car- 
riers on the highways, including railway motor coaches 
and motor trucks, can cause an almost inestimable 
amount of trouble and expense if they are not handled 
properly. Proper handling means not only appropriate 
conduct on the part of the employees of the company at 
the scene of the accident, but also the rendering of full 
reports by them as to the nature and causes of the ac- 
cident. Both are found to be of utmost importance in 
dealing with later actions arising from accidents. 

The Northland Transportation Company issues com- 
plete instructions to its drivers on the handling of acci- 
dents and overlooks no details which might lead a driver 
to make a mistake in his procedure following an acci- 
dent. In addition to his written instructions regarding 
the handling of accidents, Northland drivers are requir- 
ed to render reports of accidents upon forms which 
leave nothing to the discretion of the employees as to 
the information of every possible kind concerning ac- 
cidents which is required by the company. 

Drivers’ Instructions 

The Northland’s instructions to drivers for the han- 
dling of accidents are printed on a card approximately 
four inches wide and eight inches long, which all driv- 
ers are required to keep with them at all times, since the 
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company insists upon the most exact compliance with 
the instructions. According to these instructions, the 
drivers’ first duty is to see that any injured persons are 
properly cared for and that the services of a compe- 
tent physician are obtained or that the person injured is 
removed to the nearest hospital, if hospital care is re- 
quired. 

The particulars of every accident are required to be 
reported to a designated officer by telephone, either dur- 
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This blank must be used to report any damage to Company's property or any unusual incident. Show full particulars in order to 
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Collision with other vehicles or injury to persons should be covered by Accident Report. 

DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO REPORT ACCIDENTS 





Miscellaneous Report Form Used in Reporting Damage to 
Company’s Property 


ing the day or the night, as soon as it is possible for the 
driver to reach the nearest telephone after the accident 
occurred. Accidents must be reported by the drivers 
themselves and not through agents. The instructions 
make the point that charges on all telephone accident 
reports may be reversed by the driver and charged to- 
the office called. 

All drivers working out of Duluth, Minn., and north 
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and east of that point telephone messages regarding ac- 
cidents to the manager at Duluth between the hours of 
8:30 a.m. and 5:30 p.m., and to the garage foreman at 
Duluth at other times. All drivers out of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and on all branch lines north, west and south of 
that city, except those specified above, report accidents 
by telephone to the Northland dispatcher at Minne- 
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The Northland’s Accident Report Form 


apolis, between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
After 10:30 p.m., reports go to the foreman of the 
Northland garage at Minneapolis. 

Drivers are required to be supplied at all times with 
one or more of the books of forms provided for taking 
the names of passengers and witnesses. In every case 
of an accident to a motor coach carrying passengers, the 
driver must fill out one of these forms for each passen- 
ger and then obtain the passenger’s signature upon it. 
Particular emphasis is laid by the Northland upon the 
fact that it is compulsory that this form be obtained 
whether or not any passengers claim injury at the time. 
The names of persons not passengers on the coach but 
who witnessed the accident are also required to be ob- 
tained on these forms. In case of collision with another 
car or vehicle, the driver must obtain the name and ad- 
dress of the driver and the license number of the other 
car involved. 

The last paragraph of the driver’s instructions for 
handling accidents reads as follows: “Driver should 
neither admit nor deny responsibility for any accident. 
If necessary to answer inquiries of this nature, simply 
advise person making inquiry that company’s officers 
will decide the question of responsibility after a proper 
investigation.” 

Reports of Accidents 

Northland drivers are required to fill out forms with 
spaces for detailed information regarding accidents. 
These are made in duplicate, the original going to the 
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manager of operations and the duplicate to the claim 
department. At the top of this form are spaces to show 
the exact time and place of the accident. Below is a 
street diagram on which the driver must show the name 
of the streets or highway numbers nearby and must in- 
dicate the spot at which the accident happened. Fol- 
lowing this are spaces for the name, age, address and li- 
cense number of the driver and the number, make, type, 
state license number, railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion number, speed and direction of the motor coach, 
and also the side of the road it was occupying at the 
time of the accident. 

The next information required on the report involves 
the vehicle damaged, including the name and addiess of 
the owner, the kind of vehicle and its license number, 
the name, address and age of the driver, and the car’s 
speed and direction. After this the coach driver must 
note the number of passengers in his motor coach and 
in the other vehicle. Following this are noted the 
names and addresses of those injured and information 
as to where they were taken and by whom, and, also as 
to the name of the attending doctor and whether the in- 
jured were passengers in the coach. Below this in- 
formation are given the details of the nature and extent 
of injuries. Following this are given the name and ad- 
dress of the owner of the property damaged, and the 
nature and extent of the damage, including the value of 
the property. 

The accident report then requires information as to 
the weather, the condition of headlights and tail-lights 
of both the motor coach and the other vehicle, the con- 
dition of the highway, and what signals were given by 
the coach and the other vehicle. This is followed by the 
driver’s full description of the accident. 

On the reverse side of the accident report are spaces 
in which the driver can describe the damage to the 
various parts of the motor coach and also to the various 
parts of the other vehicle, as well as the names and 
addresses of passengers in the coach, passengers in the 
other vehicle, bystanders, and occupants of passing ve- 
hicles. This report is signed with the name and address 
of the driver involved. 


Report to Minnesota Commission 


The Northland Transportation Company, in common 
with other highway carriers in Minnesota, is required 
to notify the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota immediately by telegraph or telephone of ac- 
cidents involving loss of life or personal injury, such 
reports to be followed by detailed reports on a form 
approved by the commission. This form is similar to 
some extent to the accident report form of the North- 
land and includes spaces for information as to the time 
and place of accidents, the name of the transportation 
company, the name and address of the driver, identifi- 
cation of the common carrier vehicle involved, the iden- 
tification of other vehicles involved, the number of pas- 
sengers in each vehicle, information regarding injured 
persons, the nature and extent of injuries, the nature 
and extent of damage to property, the names and ad- 
dresses of witnesses, a full description of the accident, 
and complete details as to the damage to the common 
carrier vehicle and to the other vehicle. The commis- 
sion emphasizes its requirements also of an accurate 
diagram of the accident and its scene. 


Miscellaneous Report of Property Damaged 


In addition to its accident report form, the Northland 
has a miscellaneous report form to be used in reporting 
any damage to the company’s property or any unusual 
incident, which form is not used, however, in the case 
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of collisions with other vehicles or injury to persons, 
these being covered by the accident report. Drivers 
make two copies of the miscellaneous report, the origi- 
nal going to the operating manager and the duplicate 
either to the safety supervisor or shop superintendent, 
according to the nature of the case reported. This 
form, which is reproduced herewith, contains spaces 
for the number of the motor coach, the number of its 
run, and the name of its line, the name of the division, 
the location of the coach at the time of the occurrence 
reported, its direction, the exact time, weather condi- 
tions, the name of the operator, and his badge number. 
Full particulars are required and the employee making 
the report signs it. 


Studebaker Builds Lighter, 
More Powerful Motor Coach 


HE Studebaker Corporation of America, South 
Bend, Ind., is now constructing a special motor 
coach chassis, Model 76, which is designed par- 
ticularly for intercity operation and which is lighter 
and more powerful than the model 75 introduced last 
Like the earlier model, Model 76 -has a wheel 


year. 











The Engine Has Been Improved to Give 30 Per Cent More 
Power 


base of 184 in. but the new design weighs only ap- 
proximately 4,600 Ib., 800 Ib. less than its predecessor. 
With a 20-passenger parlor car body and all tanks 
filled, the total weight of the new coach is approxi- 
mately 7,760 lb., the body alone weighing less than 
3,000 Ib. with all equipment. Of this weight approxi- 
mately 62 per cent is on the rear wheels and 38 per 
cent on the front wheels. 

By various changes in the six-cylinder engine the 
power has been increased 30 per cent. This increase 
has been secured partly by raising the normal running 
speed of the engine to 2,800 r.p.m., and partly by in- 
troducing a wider opening in the inlet manifold, in- 
creasing the valve lift from 5-16 to 11-32 in., retiming 
the valves, and redesigning the cylinder heads to per- 
mit higher compression. The fuel supply is by the A. 
C. diaphragm-type pump driven off the camshaft. 

Among the new features elsewhere in the chassis is 
the parking brake. In this brake a cast-steel disk of 14 
in. outside diameter is mounted on the shaft, the 
braking being effected by a pair of shoes which clamp 
on each side of the disk. Support is furnished by a 
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bracket mounted on the rear of the gearset housing, 
so that when the driver pulls on the brake lever the 
two shoes are forced together by a rocking action. 
The four-wheel brakes of the Bendix type have also 
been improved, so that the coach can be stopped from 
a speed of 40 m.p.h. in 85 ft., or from a speed of 20 
m.p.h. in 21 ft. 


The Eaton spiral-bevel type axle has a heavy set- 
screw mounted in the housing directly back of the 
ring gear. The purpose of this is to prevent the gear 
from springing out of line under heavy loads. Malle- 
able-iron spoke wheels are standard equipment for 
either single or dual application. The tires regularly 
furnished are 32 by 6.75 in. balloon types. 


The parlor-type body installed on the Model 76 
is of the same size and general design as that used on 
the Model 75 chassis. A change has been made in the 
layout of the heating system, which consists of a two- 
inch seamless steel tubing connected to the exhaust 
system through a Petry valve. In the new design only 
a single branch is taken from the exhaust into the 
body. This is led along the left-hand side, then under- 
neath and across the floor, and back along the right- 
hand side to the front, where it drops down beneath 
the floor and is discharged at the extreme rear through 
flexible tubing. In spite of the length of this heater 
intake, distribution of heat is said to be improved and 
the temperatures inside the body are higher than when 
the branches along each side were connected directly 
to the Petry valve. 


The overall length of the coach is 289 in., the over- 
all width at the rear fenders 92 in., and the overall 
height, from the ground to the top of the baggage 








The New Studebaker Model 76 Motor Coach Chassis 


rack, loaded, 95 in. The width of the aisle is 10 in., 
and the height of the roof above the aisle 61 in. The 
spacing between the seats, center to center, is 30% in. 


A Connecticut LAw imposing a tax of one cent a mile on 
motor coaches engaged in interstate commerce, on the mileage 
traveled within the state, has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
in an opinion by Associate Justice Stone. The law, the opinion 
says, has not been shown to be either unconstitutional or dis- 
criminatory. 
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N. E. ‘'T. Systematizes Operations 


Much attention has been given to traffic handling, rates, 
ticket forms, schedules and the selection 


and training 


of operators 


Part II* 


of ticket agents and coach operators, a traffic man- 

ual governing the sale and collection of tickets, 
cash fares and passes, and the handling of newspapers, 
mail and baggage. Tickets are sold at the New Haven’s 
railroad stations and the coach terminals where regular 
ticket agents are located. The tariffs are calculated on 
the basis of a rate of 3.6 cents per mile. The traffic 
manual contains a fare schedule divided into zones for 
each route. Complete instructions are given as to points 
between which passengers should not be carried locally, 
where stop-overs are permitted, where regular fare 
railroad tickets should be honored, between what points 
commutation, pupils’ or 25-ride family tickets should 
be accepted, arid the rules governing the fares for 


Te: company issued on May 1, 1927, for the use 


* Part I of this article appeared in the Motor Transport Section of 
February 25, page 491. 


children. In other words, the traffic manual furnishes 
complete information to the operator regarding tickets, 
cash fares, rates, zone boundaries, collection of cash 
fares, baggage, etc. 


Collection of Tickets and Cash Fares 


The operators are responsible for the collection of the 
fare or a satisfactory equivalent from each passenger. 
Unless specifically provided td the contrary in the in- 
structions for the individual routes, the collection of 
fares is made when the passengers board the coach. 
The tickets are punched in accordance with instructions 
shown for each route, immediately returned to the pas- 
senger and finally collected when the holder leaves the 
coach. This method is to prevent over-riding on tick- 
ets. In the event that the passenger is not supplied 
with a ticket, the operator collects the cash fare as 
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Samples of Ticket Forms Used by the New England Transportation Company 
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shown in the fare schedules, issuing in such cases a 
duplex check (unless the coach is equipped with a cash 
box) showing the points between which the fare is col- 
lected. The colored portion of the duplex check is 
handed to the passenger and examined when the pas- 
senger leaves the coach. The portion of the duplex 
check returned by the operator is placed in the collec- 
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A Duplex Ticket Is Used by the Operators When Collecting 
Cash Fares and Tickets 


service is rendered partially by coach and partially by 
rail, cash fares are collected only between points on the 
coach route and never to a destination on the railroad 
(except as specially provided for). 

New Haven Railroad tickets which read from a point 
served by the motor coach to a destination beyond the 
coach line are punched and left in the hands of the pas- 
sengers for subsequent presentation to the railway con- 
ductor. 

When railroad tickets are honored as covered in the 
foregoing paragraph, the operator fills in the informa- 
tion called for on Form A-20, shown in one of the illus- 
trations. 

Example on New Haven-Hartford route—The pas- 
senger presents a New Haven railroad local ticket read- 
ing from Meriden to New York. The operator of the 
Hartford-New Haven coach punches the ticket when 
the passenger boards the coach at Meriden and returns 
it to the passenger for subsequent presentation to the 
railroad conductor from New Haven to New York. 
Form A-20 is then filled in by the operator and included 
with the collections for the particular coach trip. 


A ticket which reads from a railroad station to a 
point served by a coach route, and upon which trans- 
portation has been furnished to a rail destination, is 
punched upon presentation, returned to the passenger 
for subsequent collection. When the passenger leaves 
the coach, the ticket is taken up and forwarded to the 
auditor. On lines where the interchange of tickets 
with the New Haven is large, a special form of tally 
slip has been provided in lieu of Form A-20. This 
form is designated A-40 and is shown in one of the 
illustrations. 

Strip tickets are honored on all routes and, if pre- 
sented, the operator detaches sufficient coupons to equal 
the local fare for the trip. The coupons are then can- 
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celled by punching several times and included in smal} 
envelopes with other tickets for the particular trip. 

On lines where the Johnson fare boxes are used, the 
passengers deposit the net fares in the box. The op- 
erator, when making change, first hands the amount of 
fare to the passenger with the request to drop it in the 
box, and then gives the balance of the change to the 
passenger. This practice saves time and avoids the 
dropping of the wrong amount in the fare box. 

Should a passenger leave the coach prior to his reach- 
ing his actual destination, endorsement is made on the 
reverse side of the ticket or duplex check, showing the 
points between which service has been performed, to- 
gether with the signature of the operator, and, upon 
application to the traffic department, a refund, if due, 
will be made to the passenger. 

Passengers who have purchased railroad commuta- 
tion tickets valid for passage between any two points 
on coach routes where such tickets are honored and 
who are unable to present them for some reason or an- 
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(c) Form Filled in by Operator when a 
Railroad Ticket Is Honored 


other, can be reimbursed for each fare paid on the 
coaches under the following conditions: 

When a passenger is unable to present the commuta- 
tion ticket, the coach operator will: 

(a) Collect the regular fare using a duplex check. 

(b) Endorse the passenger’s portion of the duplex check 
with the name, actual trip and date paid. 

(c) Require the passenger to offer his signature on the 
duplex check, together with the full address. 
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(pon the presentation of the duplex check by the 
assenger (within one week from the date of payment 
of the cash fare) together with the commutation ticket 
which was valid at the time the cash fare was paid, to 
the ticket agent who issued the commutation ticket, one 
coupon is detached from the commutation ticket for 
each cash fare paid, and the passenger is entitled to a 
refund of the amount represented by the cash fare 
payment. 

Special Parties 

When several days’ notice is given, and when coaches 
are available party business may be solicited by any 
employee on the following basis of charge: 

Round trip movements—Fifty cents per coach mile, 
using round trip highway mileage, plus 30 cents per 
mile for any deadhead mileage operated—minimum 
charge per coach per movement $30, including four 
hours’ waiting. If a coach is required to wait at a 
destination more than four hours, an additional charge 
will be made on the basis of $4 per hour or fraction 
thereof. 

One way movements—Fifty cents per coach mile for 
live load mileage, plus 30 cents per mile for all dead- 
head mileage; minimum charge per coach per move- 
ment $30. 

Employees soliciting special parties furnish the ap- 
plicant an estimated charge, and immediately upon fur- 
nishing such information to the applicant, the follow- 
ing information is sent to the traffic department for 
confirmation: Name of the party; address; by whom 
applied for ; address ; number of persons ; date of move- 
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TO THE AUDITOR. BOSTON. MASS. 
| HAVE RECEIVED, EXAMINED'AND COUNTED ALL TICKETS AS DESCRIBED ABOVT, AND FIND THEM 
TO BE CORRECT AS INVOICED. | 


ACENT 











STATION 


The Form Used When Sending Tickets to Replenish Ticket 
Agent’s Stock 











ment; exact point of origin; time of departure; inter- 
mediate stops if any; exact point of destination; time 
of departure from destination ; intermediate stops ; mile- 
age used in estimate, and price quoted to the party. 
A confirmation is then mailed from the traffic de- 
partment to the party arranging for the movement, 
vhich price governs the movement of the party, unless 
ubsequent information reveals that an added mileage 
vill be performed or additional waiting time is to be 
encountered. 
_ Prior to the movement of special parties, a formal 
linerary is ‘issued by the traffic department, copies of 
which are furnished to the division superintendent. 
lhe instructions are followed in the actual movement, 
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as to schedule, collection, etc., except that if the oper- 
ator encounters additional mileage or waiting time, an 
additional charge is made. 

When the time is insufficient to notify the traffic de- 
partment of special movements, the employees are au- 
thorized to contract for such movements, equipment 
being available, on the basis of the charge as outlined 
in the foregoing, but this does not permit employees 
to make positive arrangements when information can 





























































































































Form #1 NET 
NEW ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Lines 
RECORD OF SPECIAL PARTY MOVEMENT 
192. 
NAME OF PARTY. 
Person arranging party. 
Address Telephone. 
Date of No. of persons. 
No. Of CO@ChES............0-.000 Bag ga ge.....ccoeccsversens 
From n 
To 
SCHEDULE TARIFF 
Ly. Time. Deadhead miles. x We 
Due Time. Revenue Miles.............0000 ee 
Ly. Time. Waiting time..... hours 
Due ‘Time. Housing coach and _— 
Ly. ‘Time. Rate per coach _ 
Due Time. Total cost of movement svessssevvessnnsnvnsnnnnne 
P Terms 
EQUIPMENT 
Available at Coeth No. 
Type to be used 
ce... Remarks. 
cc. 
ce Solicited by 
Operators will not carry over. P in one coach and will arrange for collection for any 
additional mileage or layover time beyond that indicated in the above. OPERATOR'S COPY TO BE 
Se AND RETURNED TO TRANSPORTATION FOREMAN OR SUPERINTEN- 





The Form Used to Keep a Record of the Special Party 
Movements 


be conveyed to the traffic department by wire. On 
emergency parties so handled, detailed information is 
furnished to the traffic department at the earliest pos- 
sible moment regardless of the fact that the service 
already may have been performed. 

Ticket agents at all principal points served are sup- 
plied with party tickets. Parties engaging special 
coaches are instructed to purchase a party ticket cover- 
ing the complete movement, previous to the actual 
movement of the coach, and the party tickets are col- 
lected by the operator at the time the service is per- 
formed. In instances where it is impracticable for the 
party to purchase a special party ticket, the operator 
collects cash fares to the amount shown in the itiner- 
ary and remits it to the auditor in the customary man- 
ner. 

Ticket Forms Standardized 

The traffic department, in addition to working up a 
complete schedule of fares, has completed the stand- 
ardization of a set of tickets that meets all the re- 
quirements for this class of transportation service. The 
tickets, in most cases, follow closely the tickets used 
on the New Haven railroad. A few of the tickets used 
are shown in one of the illustrations. 

All tickets bear a serial number by which the ticket 








agent and the auditor keep a-record of the number of 
tickets sold. The most widely used ticket is the one- 
way ticket good for one continuous passage between 
two points. Next comes the round trip ticket printed 
in three sections. The top section is the agent’s stub 
and the remaining two sections are collected by the 
operator. These tickets are good for 30 days. Each of 
the two coupons sold to the passenger reads: “This 
coupon is a portion of a round trip ticket sold at the 
round trip fare of $1.60,” or whatever the fare may 
be. During the summer months, certain routes are 
served which terminate at summer resorts along the 
New England Coast. In an effort to attract patrons 
to these routes, a special form of round trip ticket is 
issued which contains a coupon good for one admis- 
sion to an amusement park. This coupon is not good 
if detached from the return coupon that the passenger 
holds. 

Several forms of commutation tickets or books have 
been issued. The first of these is the monthly ticket, 
good for 60 continuous passages between two points. 
The ticket is put up in book form from which the op- 
erator detaches a ticket for each trip. The first leaf 
in the book is the agent’s stub which is detached when 
sold. The second leaf with the first coupon is de- 
tached by the operator and sent to the auditor with 
other collections. These two leaves, which are com- 
mon to all forms of commutation tickets sold in book 
form are shown in one of the illustrations. On the in- 
side rear cover of each book is an arrangement for 
punching the expiration date of the ticket. It is ar- 
ranged so that tickets can be punched for any day in 
any month of any year including 1999, thus making 
it possible to print the books in large numbers. The 
back cover contains a form to be filled out by the holder 
of the ticket, so that if the ticket should be lost, the 
finder can refer to the owner’s address and return it. 


The remaining two book forms of commutation 
tickets are the 25-trip family tickets and the pupils’ 
monthly commutation tickets, good for 46 passages. 
The latter ticket is not good for Sunday trips. An- 
other form of ticket is the pupils’ scrip ticket, good for 
10 passages and sold at 50 per cent of the regular fare. 
This ticket is not transferrable and is not sold to any- 
one over 21 years of age. It is not accepted for fare 
in rides beginning between the hours of 5 p.m. and 
6:30 p.m. A special form of ticket is issued for party 
business. 


New Continental Motors 


for High-Speed Trucks 


N line with the trend toward greater speed in motor 
| trucks, the Continental Motors Corporation, De- 

troit, Mich., has designed and built a new series 
of six-cylinder Red Seal motors. The series includes 
five models to take care of varying truck capacities, 
each model independently engineered to give the best 
results for a motor of its particular displacement. The 
five models range in size from the 12R, with bore and 
stroke of 3-% in. by 4-% in., and displacement of 252.55 
cu. in., to the 20R, with bore and stroke of 4-% in. by 
4-% in., and displacement of 380.87 cu. in. 

The new Continental motors utilize the overhead type 
of mechanism, permitting the construction of a narrow- 
er motor and thereby allowing more steering gear and 
frame clearances. Seven bearing crankshafts are used 
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on all the motors of the new series. The cylinder and 
crankcase are cast in one unit, of nickel iron alloy. The 
crankcase is heavily ribbed and the lower flange is 
brought below the center line of the crankshaft, creating 
a strong and rigid design. . 


Valve tappets are grouped in guides which can be 
removed through openings provided in the side of the 
motor. The tappets have chilled iron faces, which are 
particularly resistant to wear. Lubrication is by pres- 
sure from a gear pump located in the bottom of the oil 
pan. Main bearings, camshaft bearings, timing assem- 
bly, rocker arms and push rod joints are all positively lub- 
ricated. A centrifugal water pump provides the water 
cooling system circulation, and provision is made for 
mounting the generator, starter, magneto and air com- 
pressor. 


White Company Brings Out 
Six-Wheel Motor Truck 


IX-WHEEL motor trucks designed to increase 

the carrying capacity of these vehicles where 

state laws limit the capacity of four wheel equip- 

ment, have been developed by the White Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. In California, for example, the six- 

wheel White truck is permitted to carry 34,000 Ib. 

as compared to a four-wheel truck limit of 22,000 Ib. 

The third axle assembly is made by outside companies 

but is available wherever needed on designs prepared 
by White engineers. 

The third axle can be mounted ahead of or behind 

the driving axle and is so designed that the driving 


wheels carry approximately twice the load that is car- 
ried on the third axle wheels. This distribution of load 








Chassis of White Model 52 Heavy Duty Truck with 
Auxiliary Transmission and Six Wheel Assembly, 
Showing Mounting of Third Axle Behind 
the Driving Axle 


is considered essential to assure positive traction under 
all conditions. With the load equally divided over the 
two rear axles and driving with only one axle, the 
weight on the driving wheels might not be sufficient to 
prevent slipping under certain operating conditions. 


The White six-wheel truck chassis weighs approxi- 
mately 12,000 lb. It is equipped with the Westinghouse 
air brake system and carries 36-in. by 8-in. dual solid 
tires on the driving wheels, 36-in. by 8-in. single solid 
tires on the third axle wheels and 36-in. by 7-in. single 
solid tires on the front wheels. The chassis has a wheel 
base of 195 in., giving a loading space of 20 ft. from 
the back of the cab to the rear of the frame. The six- 
wheel assembly is mounted on the White Model 55 
motor truck chassis, as well as the Model 52 chassis. 
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Reading Designs Coach—Orders Ten 


Works out detailed specifications for ve- 


hicle to meet railroad requirements— 


Order awarded to Mack 


HE Reading Trans- 
portation Company, 
highway subsidiary 
of the Reading Company, 
has ordered 10 “Club 
Coaches” from the Mack- 
International Motor Com- 
pany, which are being built to the designs of the carrier. 
The coaches ordered follow closely a sample coach built 
for the Reading to its specifications by the Mack Com- 
pany some months ago and the designation “Club Coach” 
has been given to the design by the Reading highway 
organization. 

The chassis is the standard Mack six-cylinder. The 
coach will seat 29 passengers—12 double seats, six on 
each side of the coach, with folding taxi seats in the 
rear to accommodate five passengers. It is planned to 
use the rear of the coach just ahead of the taxi seats 
for handling baggage, in cases where the seats are not 
needed for passengers, and to facilitate this handling a 
right rear door has been installed, as well as an emer- 
gency exit door on the left. Head room is 74 in., to 
allow for standees if necessary and also for capacious 
luggage racks over the seats, as shown in the illustration. 
Clearance of 35 in. is provided in the baggage compart- 
ment when taxi seats are folded. 

The seats are manufactured by Hale & Kilburn, with 
individual seat cushions and arm rests on the aisle side. 
The double seat cushions are 34 in. wide and are up- 
holstered in genuine Spanish leather, unpleated, cushions 
being removable. Cushions are likewise provided on the 
taxi seats.. The bottom faces of these taxi seats are 
covered with durable sheet steel to protect the upholstery 
when baggage is being handled. Polished aluminum grab 
handles are placed on the seats. Windows are of the 
lowering type, with a lowering device equipped with a 
“T” type handle. Stops are placed in the window guides 


The Reading’s “Club Coach” 





Parce] Racks Are Roomy—the Taxi Seats Are Cushioned 







to prohibit the lowering of the windows to a point where 
the passenger could comfortably rest his arm on it. 
Windows in the doors and in the rear are fixed and the 
quartered windows between the front corner posts and 
windshield are hinged for ventilation and are screened. 
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In the Ceiling Are Ventilators and Dome Lights—There Is 
Ample Headroom and Grab Handles Are Provided 


The parcel racks above the seats are of polished brass 
rods with a clearance of 12 in. from the ceiling of the 
coach and a width of 18% in. 

_ The entrance door is of the jackknife type opening 
inward, with an operating device to be manipulated by 
the driver’s left hand. The right-hand rear baggage 
door has a 32 in. clearance and can be opened only from 
the outside. It is equipped with a flush handle and a 
lock and has an indicator lamp on the dashboard which 
shows red to the coach operator when the door is open. 
The floor is covered with 3/16 in. rubber red and green 
3 in. square blocks, manufactured by the United States 
Rubber Company, and laid diagonally.. Rubber treads 
are provided on the steps. The baggage compartment 
has protective aluminum floor of strips running trans- 
versely. The interior woodwork is walnut in color of 
semi-piano finish. The head line and side trim are of 
imitation Spanish leather in shade to match the genuine 
Spanish leather of the seat upholstery. 

The Electric Service Supplies Company’s “Keystone” 
ventilators are provided in the roof. The Faraday bat- 
tery buzzer is used, actuated by two Faraday power 
switches, one on either side of the coach, each provided 
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with a signal cord running back to the last transverse 
seat on either side. 

Dome lights and individual seat lights are provided. 
Of the former there are three, manufactured by the 
Adams & Westlake Company and of the latter there are 
12, or one for each transverse seat, mounted under the 
parcel rack. All are controlled from the instrument 
board. 

The head, tail and stop lights are standard, the 
latter having a red indicator light mounted on the dash 
with which it is connected in series. Each coach carries 
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monogram on the body at the rear and on either side, 
with the coach number under it. Lettering of certificate 
number, etc., as required by law in Pennsylvania, «p- 
pears on the right-hand side of the body between the 
front door and the hood. 


Extent of Proposed Operatioris 


The incorporators of the Reading Transportation 
Company, all officers of the railway, and generally desig- 
nated as “Agnew G. Dice et al.’’ have certificates from 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission authorizing 





The Seats Have Separate Cushions and Showing Location of Individual Reading The Door Folds Inward—the Step Is 


Real Leather Upholstery 


Hunter illuminated destination signs. Auxiliary brake 
equipment is of the vacuum type manufactured by the 
Bragg-Kleaswrath Corporation. 

Other auxiliary equipment includes 2 McConnell elec- 
tric oscillating windshield cleaners, a Bosch warning 
signal and Exide storage batteries. 


Attractive Color Scheme 


The outside body of the coach is finished in Duco, the 
color scheme being as follows: Body, French gray; 
band rail, Nile green; all above band rail, ivory. Let- 
tering (not shown in the illustrations) is “Reading 
Transportation Company” in gold leaf on the band rail 
on either side of the coach, with the Reading Company’s 





Lights—One for Each Seat 


The Color Scheme Is Attractive—French Gray Body, Nile Green Band Rail, Ivory Above 


Lighted and Has a Rubber Tread 


them to operate motor coaches on three routes as fol- 
lows: Lansdale-Doylestown, Jenkintown-New Hope, 
and Pottstown-Boyertown-Barto. The commission held 
hearings on March 21 on the application of these incor- 
porators to transfer these certificates to the transporta- 
tion company. 

The commission has not yet acted on an application of 
the incorporators for authority to operate between Potts- 
ville and Lykens. In addition hearings have been held 
by the commission but no decisions announced on appli- 
cations of the transportation company to operate on the 
following routes: Pottsville-Shenandoah, Mahanoy City- 
Ashland, Milton-West Milton, Carlisle-Gettysburg, and 
Carlisle-Shippensburg. 
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on brick, lime, stone and other bulk 
materials 


By William T. Hoops 
President, The L. C. L. Corporation 


February 24, the writer pointed out some of the 

outstanding features of the merchandise containers, 
as developed by and covered by patents held by the 
L. C. L. Corporation, and mentioned that later some 
similar data would be supplied as to other forms of con- 
tainers covered by the same or other basic patents. 


One of the greatest problems facing the industrial 
world during the past few years is that of economy 
in human labor, and the substitution for it, where prac- 
tical, of mechanical means to as great a degree as 
practicable. 


In the building industries and those directly related 
thereto, i.e. supplying the materials used by the building 
industries, this is especially important. Following the 
initial use of the merchandise container, with its labor 
saving factor as one of its benefits, consideration was 
given to some means of making a still more substantial 
saving in the handling of bulk freight. 


As a result, there was developed and put into service 
the so-called brick container, which now has been in use 
for about five years, and has demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion its practicability and its value. Its advantage large- 
ly lies in the saving in human labor, with many conse- 
quent economies and, as applied to the handling of 
brick, these economies. are particularly outstanding. 


[: an article in the Motor Transport Section of 


Business Formerly Water-Borne 


The brick trade, particularly as developed for the 
last 50 years or more in the so-called Hudson river 
district, has been largely a water-borne traffic. The 
plants were worked only during the season of naviga- 
tion, and were forced to close up in the winter time, 





Each Container Carries a Truck Load—3000 Brick 


Effects great savings in handling costs 
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4 Car Can Be Unloaded in Less Than an Hour 


employees being thrown out of work, and the organi- 
zation temporarily lost. With the coming of the follow- 
ing spring, the organization had to be built up again. 
In order to make sure that the market should not be 
lost during the winter time, it has been the practice 
for brick manufacturers using water transportation to 
manufacture extra stocks of brick in the fall, ship them 
to New York City and there hold them on barges under 
storage rates, or unload and store them on some piece 
of ground which might be available, and sell as they 
could, before spring. 

This storage not only meant a great increase in han- 
dling costs, but also the tying up of a large amount of 
capital and in many cases an actual loss, due to change 
in market prices and building conditions in the spring, 
as compared with the fall, when the brick was made. 
In addition, in the metropolitan district, there has grad- 
ually crept into existence a building program which 
shows little, if any, cessation during the winter months. 
In other words, building goes along during the twelve 
months and therefore a steady supply of brick is de- 
sired to meet requirements as they may arise. 

A great many of the brick plants serving the metro- 
politan district were not of the most modern construc- 
tion and therefore could not be most economically op- 
erated. After a most painstaking investigation as to 
the possibilities, it was found worth while by many of 
the brick plants to modernize their plants and in some 
cases to build entirely new ones, looking toward twelve- 
month production. Automatic dryers and oil burning 
kilns were installed and the container car was used to 
transport the brick manufactured to the market cur- 
rently, the daily production being shipped out immedi- 
ately. This has made it practicable to distribute the 
brick, where needed, in small units varying from a 
container holding 3,000 bricks, a car holding 36,000, or 
any multiples thereof. 
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Each Container Contains a Truck Load 


The container itself is, as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, of substantial construction, with special 
devices for opening and closing the bottom doors and 
a semi-rain (or snow) deflecting top (it not being 
necessary to have a waterproof top). The dimensions 
of the brick container are as follows: 


Inside dimensions 


DE 6tcdenee peeiacadkabeedneonewenee 4 ft. by 1 in. 
Dt .civedcatesrticeeudncnébesacscan ir ae 
BRED ibichsccadesr scar sacakedanbeoss 6 ft. by 11% in. 


| a 


of brick, strange as it may seem, being less than when 
handled by human hands from a barge or a box car. 


Container Unloaded in Four Minutes 
The unloading of the container takes less than four 
minutes, as compared to many times that with human 
handling. In the most efficiently constructed trucks, 
having high sides and backs, there is no loss of brick 
in any way, and in fact trucks have been constructed 
and are in actual use which hold two container loads 





Container Is Lowered Almost to Truck When Gates Are First Opened Bricks Container Is Gently Raised Releasing 


Bed Before Doors Are Opened 


Outside dimensions 


SD ee Mc ntadiadedrcateeos 4 ft. by 8% in. 
Height over lifting brackets........... 8 ft. by 4 in. (approx.) 
ON rere ree 7 ft. by 2% in. 


Capacity—210 cu. ft. Average light weight 2,300 Ib. 

They were made this special size to handle 3,000 or- 
dinary Hudson river brick thrown in at random, this 
particular unit representirig the capacity of the ordinary 
truck. 

Manual Handling the Former Method 


In actual operation, the former practice consisted of 
handling from the kiln by human hands into a wheel- 
barrow, wheeling the wheelbarrow to and across the 
dock over a plank onto a barge, and there by human 
hands unloading the brick and piling it up on the barge; 
then after the barge was towed down the river, revers- 
ing the operation, namely, taking the brick out of the 
barge by human hands and passing it, through human 
hands to the truck, or, in the case of brick shipped in 
box cars, employing similar human handlings to and 
from the box cars. With the container method the 
brick is loaded in the most modern plants automatically 
by machinery, and,-as the illustrations point out graph- 
ically, the eontainers holding 3,000 brick are lifted by 
crane at rail terminals, brought into position over the 
truck body, dropped down to within a foot of the truck 
body, and the bottom slowly opened by the same crane, 
without actually setting the container down. This per- 
mits the brick to slide out without concussion, breakage 


Drop Only a Few Inches 


Brick With Minimum Breakage 


(6,000 brick) making for still further economy. Some 
members of the Brick Association, on their own initia- 
tive, have pointed out that even with a truck holding 
3,000 brick the motor truck efficiency is about two to 
one, comparing container brick and either the barge or 
the box car brick. This in itself, entirely aside from the 
labor factor, presents a very great monetary advantage 
in reduced trucking costs, and speeding up of opera- 
tions. 
Car Efficiency Quadrupled 


From the standpoint of a railroad, the handling of 
brick in container cars presents many advantages. First, 
there is a maximum loading of 132,000 Ib. per container 
car of 12 units of 3,000 brick each, as compared with 
an ordinary box car with a thrown-in load of not to 
exceed 60,000 Ib. In other words, we utilize one piece 
of equipment to handle more than would ordinarily be 
handled in two pieces of equipment, assuming that the 
traffic could be secured for rail haulage at all, in com- 
petition with water transportation. 

Second, through quick unloading on a given piece 
of track a container car can be released in much less 
than one day—in fact in less than an hour, if contin- 
uous unloading is undertaken, as compared with an av- 
erage of approximately two days for unloading a load 
of brick from a box car. This means, when reduced 
to figures, an efficiency in car utilization of about four 
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to one in favor of container handling, as compared with 
the box car, since double the load is handled in one- 
half the unloading time. This means also that on a 
given piece of team track in a given period of time by 
the container method four times the tonnage can be 
handled, as compared with box car movement. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to do more than point out that 
this, in addition to the specific economies in operation, 
presents even greater economies 


from the standpoint of terminal in- 
vestment necessary to handle a given 
particularly 


amount. of business, 
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from Cleveland, O., into Cleveland. There the con- 
tainers were put on barges, taken out into the lake and 
dumped into a crib to form a breakwater. A consider- 
able amount of tonnage was handled, and accompanying 
illustrations show details of how the operation was per- 
formed. The success of this experiment is such that 
the users have felt it to be a distinct advance in trans- 
portation, representing the most satisfactory means so 
far developed for meeting this type 

of transportation problem. 
There have been further successful 
experiments, one of which is the 





Containers Filled With Refuse Stone Transferred to Barge, Towed Out to Crib and Dumped to Form Breakwater 


where there is congestion and lack of ability to obtain 
additional terminal room for tracks, even if the necces- 
sary money is available. 

Other Uses for Bulk Containers 


The brick container, as in actual use, has increased 
greatly in use during the past five years, and is being 
expanded as its merits become known. Moreover, in 
addition to handling brick, it is adaptable to use for 


other forms of bulk material. 
As an illustration, during the past summer, the same 


transportation of such materials as bulk lime, which, 
in common practice is handled in a box car and must 
be shoveled out with consequent costly labor, which is 
often difficult to obtain satisfactorily, due to the un- 
pleasant nature of the load. 


Saving $40 Per Car in Unloading Expense 


Here, too, there is a comparison favorable to the con- 
tainer car, a special container type having been de- 
veloped having a waterproof top and waterproof and 
leakproof bottom, drop doors and capacity for 130,000 





The Container Car Carries a Net Load of 132,000 lb. of Brick—More Than Twice That of a Box Car 


form of containers were used in transporting so-called 
refuse quarry stone from a rail quarry some 38 miles 





lb. of lime to the car, as compared with not to exceed 
40,000 Ib., and frequently less, in a box car. From the 
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standpoint of the consignee and shipper, the economy 
in labor represents about $40 a car, this being the 
amount expended to unload by human hands, with de- 
tention of equipment as an added factor. The unload- 
ing from the container car is a matter of minutes and 
a whole car can be released in an hour, if such speed 
is desired. 

There are similar container units worked out for 
handling ore for trans-shipment to vessels, either for 
coastwise or export trade, and the reaction of the ship- 
ping and receiving public to them so far justifies the 
belief that what has been done is merely a beginning 
of what will ultimately be done, for they are adaptable 
to many and varied uses, some of which, in addition to 
those enumerated, are in process of being worked out 
and of which details will be available later. 


What the Method Offers to the Railroads 


In briefly outlining some of the advantages to the 
railroads, there is, of course, maximum loading, with 
consequent high revenue producing a very satisfactory 
rate per car mile; economy in terminals, etc. ; a decrease 
in capital investment for equipment necessary to han- 
dle a given tonnage; and an actual operating economy 
in transporting over the road, loaded or empty, and in 
switching at both terminals, either loaded or empty, 
since fewer cars are required to handle a given load. 

It may be contended that the added investment neces- 
sary to handle traffic in this manner—containers, cranes, 
etc.—presents a considerable obstacle to its adoption, 
but investigation will develop that such investment is 
many times discounted by the economies. The cost of 
furnishing and operating cranes for unloading, reduced 
to a unit basis, represents but a small amount per con- 
tainer unit. 

The primary duty of a railroad, since it is a public 
servant, is to offer the very best grade of transportation 
suited to the needs of the public at the lowest practi- 
cable cost consistent with such good service. Moreover, 
it must earn proper returns for the owners of railroad 
property, namely, the stockholders. These two tasks 
present a very great problem to those having the opera- 
tion of the railroads under their jurisdiction. The bulk 
freight container should offer an opportunity of realiz- 
ing a largely increased net return on a given amount of 
traffic, without asking the shipper or receiver to pay 
any more than he has paid in the past. This, it would 
seem fair to state, constitutes a real advance in trans- 
portation and, as may be developed, should become in 
creasingly valuable both to the public and to the rail- 
roads. 





White Builds Gas- 
Electric Motor Coach 


Te White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 


cently started production on a gas-electric motor 

coach chassis designed for operation over routes 
combining suburban and city traffic conditions, or for 
inter-city service. The new coach, known as model 54 
has a 227-in. wheel base with a length over bumpers of 
358 in. and an over-all width at the rear axle of 95 in. 
The weight of the chassis complete, with equipment and 
spare wheel and tire, is 11,500 lb. The chassis has been 
designed as a complete unit, making it possible to mount 
the bodies without alterations to the chassis wiring. In 
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addition, attention has been given to the mounting of 
the motors and the generator so that the work of re- 
moving any unit is made a simple operation. The chas- 
sis layout has been designed to provide a maximum of 
accessibility from a service standpoint. 

The generator is driven by a flexible steel shaft which 
runs entirely through the generator to the commutator 
end, the drive being taken through rubber ball joints. 
The two motors are connected to the underslung worm 
drive rear axle by short universal joint shafts and the 
propellor shaft brakes are mounted directly on the rear 

















General View of White Gas-Electric Chassis 


end of the motors, these forming a part of the motor 
design. 

The engine is of the six-cylinder, overhead valve type, 
with cylinders having 43 in. bore by 5% in. stroke, 519 
cu. in. piston displacement and developing 100 hp. The 
crankshaft and camshaft each have seven bearings and 
a Westinghouse air compressor mounted integral with 
the engine is driven from the front end of the crank 














A Close-up of the Generator and Controls 


shaft. The pistons are aluminum and the cylinder head 
is of the removable type and, with the valves, may be 
removed as a unit. Force feed lubrication is provided 
to all main, connecting rod, camshaft, compressor, ac- 
cessory drive and chain idler bearings. Direct lubrica- 
tion is provided for the over-head valve mechanism. 
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The generator is a General Electric type DT-1125, 
generating 200 to 290 volts, 300-600 Ib.-feet, 450-600 
amp. at a speed of 1,400 to 1,800 r.p.m. There are two 
driving motors, General Electric type 1124, series 
wound operating on 250 volts, 210 amp. at 2,000 r.p.m. 
A General Electric controller is located in a convenient 
position for operation. Series and parallel, neutral, 
brake and reverse positions are provided with an ar- 
rangement for engine testing with the controller in the 
neutral position. Variation in speed and power is se- 
cured by the engine foot throttle. 


Steering Gear and Brakes 


The chassis frame is of heat-treated pressed steel, 
channel section with channel section cross members to- 
gether with a sub-frame for the generator. The steer- 
ing gear is located at the left side and is of a special 
irreversible type, with adjustable ball thrust bearings 
and variable reduction. The service brakes are of the 
internal expanding type operated by air pressure on both 
front and rear wheels with metal to metal friction sur- 
faces. Mechanical emergency brakes are provided 
which are operated by a hand lever, actuating brake 
shoes contracting on two drums, one mounted directly 
at the rear of each driving motor. In addition, there is 
available the electric emergency brake of the regenera- 
tive type operated by the controller. The springs are 
of the semi-eliptic type, front and rear, the front springs 
having a length of 48 in. and a width of 3 in. while 
the rear springs are 64 in. long by 4 in. wide. The front 
axle is a one-piece drop forging having an I-beam sec- 
tion. 

The front wheel spindles are mounted on taper roller 
bearings. The rear axle is of the underslung worm 
and wheel type with two independent wheel drives. 
The rear axle ratio is 11 to 1. The rear axle housing 
is a one-piece, heat-treated, steel casing. 

The gasoline feed is of the triple unit, electric auto 
pulse pump type with Zenith strainer. The main gaso- 
line tank is mounted on the right side of the chassis and 
has a capacity of 51 gal. The carburetor is a Zenith 
type SV-8, double venturi, compensating jet. 

Disc wheels are standard equipment and are fitted 
with 36-in. by 8-in. high-pressure cord tires, single on 
the front wheels and double on the rear. The lighting 
equipment is a two-unit 12-volt, ‘voltage regulated, 
single wire starting and lighting system, having a 12- 
volt battery of ample ampere-hour capacity. The in- 
‘strument board contains the speedometer, air pressure 
gage, oil pressure gage, ammeter, ignition switch, car- 
buretor control, engine primer, two five-gang switches, 
three pilot lights and an instrument light. 


Gasoline Vehicle Meter 


DEVICE for measuring the fuel consumption 

of internal combustion engines has been devel- 

oped and placed on the market recently by the 
Economy Electric Devices Company, 37 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. It is adaptable in railroad serv- 
ice to use on gasoline motor coaches, rail motor cars 
and similar equipment. It is designed to be rugged in 
-construction and accurate, measuring the engine fuel as 
used and registering the amount in easily read figures. 
The meter, connected between the fuel and vacuum 
tanks, show the actual quantity of fuel used to the 
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nearest tenth of a gallon, thus permitting accurate 
checks to be made of individual fuel consumption 
records by men, vehicles and routes and a premium put 
on fuel economy and efficient operation. 

Each meter is designed and calibrated for greatest 
accuracy of registration when used with the vacuum 
tank system of gasoline supply. A positive liquid-dis- 
placement type of measuring chamber is employed in 
the meter which consists of three main parts, a meas- 
uring chamber and housing at the bottom, an intermedi- 
ate chamber which carries the mounting lugs and the 
inlet and outlet ports, and an upper housing which pro- 
tects the register and tank dial. Underneath the meas- 
uring chamber is a dirt and water trap with a filtering 
screen of exceptionally large area so located that the 
flow through it is upward and at a comparatively low 
rate. A plug provides for easily draining this trap. 

The rotating element of the measuring chamber drives 
a set of accurately milled gears mounted on phosphor 
bronze shafts. These gears are submerged in liquid 
at all times and the driving shaft to the register is 
brought out through a gasoline-tight stuffing box. The 
register consists of a dial reading directly in gallons 
and tenths of gallons up to 10,000 gal. 

In addition, there is provided a separate clock-type 
dial for registering the gasoline as withdrawn from 
any one filling of the fuel supply tank. In operation, the 
red marker is set at the full capacity of the tank. The 
meter-driven black hand, by means of a reset plunger 
at the side of the meter, may be set at any point. When 




















Economy Gasoline Vehicle Meter 


the tank has been filled, the meter-driven black hand 
is set to coincide with the full tank capacity. Then, as 
fuel is used and measured by the meter, this black hand 
travels toward zero in accordance with the consump- 
tion. 

Thus at all times it indicates the amount of fuel 
which has not yet been delivered to the engine. The 
meter-driven hand can be set forward to account for 
refilling. 

In addition to promoting fuel economy, the use of the 
Economy gasoline vehicle meter is said to afford a check 
on the condition of equipment and aid the mechanical 
department in correct maintenance. 








Choosing Seats 
Which Attract 
Passengers 


Railroad motor transport officers believe 
question important in attracting and 
holding business—T ype of service 
principal determinant 


FFICERS in charge of railway operations of 
motor coaches are in general agreement that 


the type of seat used in them is an important 
factor in securing traffic. There is also general agree- 
ment that in every instance the nature of the service 
in which the motor coach is to be used is the factor 
of prime importance in deciding which kind of seats 
to install. On the longer motor coach routes seats of 
the parlor type are favored, particularly when most of 
the passengers are in the coach for periods of more 
than two hours. For shorter routes and particularly 
for city service, the undivided coach type of seats is 
ordinarily used. 

A trend toward more and more widespread use of 
parlor-type motor seats is noted. The element of com- 
petition is looked upon as the cause of this, the rela- 
tive comfort of competitive motor coaches having be- 
come a deciding factor among the patrons, since all 
motor coaches offer the same speed and convenience. 


Southern Pacific Uses Both Types 


The Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
which has 43 motor coaches operating in the state of 
Oregon, has 14 coaches equipped with parlor-type 
seats and 29 with coach-type seats. Seventeen of its 
coaches are used on intercity routes and 26 on city, 
“street car” routes. According to T. B. Wilson, vice- 
president and manager, parlor-type seats were chosen 
for all but one of the interurban runs for the purpose 
of making coaches as comfortable as possible for long 








The Union Pacific Uses Parlor Type Seats Between Portland, Ore., and Pendieton 
720 





distance travel, the lines of the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Company extending from Portland, Ore., 
to Ashland, a distance of 330 miles. On the one inter- 
urban run. which has coaches fitted with undivided 
coach-type seats, the traffic is composed entirely of 
commuters riding between Portland and small com- 
munities within a radius of 13 miles, and the average 
distance traveled by each passenger is so short that 
the ordinary coach seat answers the purpose. No 
parlor-type seats, of course, are used in the coaches 
providing “street car” service in the city. 

The Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation uses seats 
of the parlor type in all of its motor coaches, its busi- 
ness being entirely interurban. According to L. B. 
Wickersham, general manager, it is believed that the 
parlor-type seats help to attract patronage. 

Parlor seats of the bucket type, equipped with air 
cushions, are used in the motor coaches of the Rutland 
Transportation Company. These were selected be- 
cause it was the desire of the Rutland to make its 
coach passengers as comfortable as possible, which it 
was felt would have a tendency to induce passengers 
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to make repeated use of the service. The Rutland has 
one route which is approximately 67 miles long. 

The motor coaches of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Motor Transit Company are of the street 
car type and have undivided coach-type seats covered 
with leather. Seats of this kind are considered more 


satisfactory for the class of service in which the N. C. 
& St. L. coaches are used. 


The route covered by 











The Norfolk Southern Uses Parlor Type Seats Exclusively 


them is only approximately 30 miles long, and serves 
a mountainous territory and a class of patrons who are 
attracted more by service and less by style. 

The motor coaches of the Samoset Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Main Central, are equipped with seats 
of the parlor type. These are individual wicker chairs 
with double springs, over-stuffed cushions and colon- 
ial grain leather upholstery. According to D. C. 
Douglass, managing director of the company, these 
seats were selected on account of the comfort for pas- 
sengers which they provide. 


Northland Uses More Parlor-Type Seats 


The Northland Transportation Company, subsidiary 
of the Great Northern, uses both parlor-type and coach- 
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lieve that parlor-type seats should be furnished on all 
motor coaches which operate on routes over two hours 
in length. 

The New England Transportation Company uses 
deluxe and semi-deluxe type motor coaches almost ex- 
clusively. In all these coaches, seats of the parlor-type 
on both fibre and hardwood frames are used. It has 
approximately 95 motor coaches equipped with fibre 
and reed frame seats, the rest of its fleet of nearly 
250 coaches having seats mounted on hardwood frames. 
All of the seats in its deluxe type coaches are 36 in. 
twin seats. In both deluxe and semi-deluxe types of 
coaches all seats have both spring box cushions and air 
cushions. Twin seats 34 in. or 35 in. wide are used 
in the semi-deluxe coaches. 

Parlor-type seats are used exclusively in the 21 
motor coaches of the Santa Fe Transportation Com- 
pany. Fifteen of these coaches have revolving indi- 
vidual parlor chairs of a special type, these being used 
in the “Indian Detour” service. Parlor-type seats are 
preferred since they are more comfortable than cvach- 
type seats, especially in runs of considerable length 
such as those operated by the Santa Fe. The “Indian 
Detour” equipment was designed especially to pro- 
vide comfort for passengers and little consideration 
was given to the provision of seats for a maximum 
number of passengers. 

The motor coaches of the Canadian Pacific Trans- 
port Company are of the “street car” type and have 
non-reversible coach-type seats. These operate over 
a short route, and it is felt that for routes of this 
kind the coach-type seat meets all requirements. M. 
W. Kirkwood, general manager, believes, however, 
that in intercity service where coaches are operated 
over routes 30 miles or more in length, they should be 
equipped with seats more comfortable than the ordinary 
undivided coach-type seat. 

The Boston & Maine Transportation Company, as 
reported in the Motor Transport Section of November 





Coach Type Seats Are Favored for Short or City Routes 


type seats. About four-fifths of its fleet is equipped 
with seats of the parlor type. In its motor coaches 
operating on intercity routes of considerable length, 
parlor-type seats are used exclusively, while on its 
shorter routes, where the density of traffic is greater, 
coach-type seats have been adopted. Seats of the lat- 
ter type are considered a little less comfortable but are 
desirable on short routes since they make room for 
more passengers per coach. The Northland officers be- 





26, 1927, has recently increased the seating capacity 
of the motor coaches on certain of its principal routes 
from 20 passengers to 27 passengers. The coaches 
used on these routes ordinarily contain seats for 29 
passengers, but when it placed its first order for them 
the B. & M. decided that larger seats were desirable 
and had_ special chairs installed for 20 passengers. 
The experience of two years’ operation of these coaches, 
however, led to the conclusion that the small number 

















of people who would be uncomfortable in the smaller 
seats does not offset the loss of revenue which results 
from reducing the capacity of the coaches almost 33 
per cent. The large seats, therefore, were removed 
and smaller ones, giving a coach seating capacity of 
27 passengers, with no seats over the wheel housing, 
were substituted. On its principal routes the Boston 
& Maine uses parlor-type seats exclusively, but on 
some of the shorter ones it uses coach-type seats. 


The statements of some of the officers in charge of 
railway motor coach operations reflect their experience 
in handling the problem of the proper type of seats 
to install. ‘The type of seat used in the motor coach,” 
says Mr. Wilson of the Southern Pacific, “is an im- 
portant factor in securing traffic, and the parlor type 
is becoming more widely used in modern equipment. 
During the early development of motor coach service, 
the traveling public used motor coaches primarily be- 
cause they provided faster and more frequent service 
to points not so conveniently served by trains. Not 
so much attention was given to riding comfort. How- 
ever, as this mode of travel became more popular and 
lines extended to cover a wider territory, patrons of 
the motor coach demanded comfort as well as conven- 
ience, and by process of evolution, there was brought 
about the luxurious motor coach of today. We find 
that the habitual motor coach riders are very critical 
in their appraisement of the equipment they ride in, 
and proper seating is a widely discussed problem. 
An uncomfortable seat means a tired and disgruntled 
passenger at the end of the trip and a friend lost for 
the operator.” 

G. L. R. French, of the Rutland Transportation 
Company, says, “Our experience in motor coach oper- 
ation is limited and while we have no statistics to so 
indicate, we feel that comfortable seats should have an 











Parlor Type Seat Often Used in Semi De Luxe Coaches 


important bearing on inducing passengers to ride in the 
coaches.” 

According to R. W. Budd, manager of operations of 
the Northland Transportation Company, the type of 
seat used is one of the most important factors in secur- 
ing traffic. He considers the provision of motor coach 
seats which are attractive in appearance and comfort- 
able to ride in of the greatest value as an advertise- 
ment. Mr. Budd sees a trend in the direction of the 
wider use of motor coach seats of the parlor type. 
It costs but little more to equip a vehicle with such 
seats, he says, and the returns received are far greater 
than the additional expense. 

F. S. Hobbs, general manager of the New England 
Transportation Company, says, “While the seats may 
not play such an important part in the securing of 
traffic, nevertheless, in our opinion, they play an im- 
portant part in the retention of secured traffic. To our 
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mind the trend in seats for the deluxe parlor type of 
coach is the 36 in. twin seat with separate cushions, 
using both the box spring cushion and the air cushion 
together with a spring back. On certain routes the 
head roll is advantageous.” 


Electrically Operated 
Motor Coach Lift 


\ N electrically operated motor coach lift which 


will handle coaches or trucks with 25 ft. wheel 
bases, weighing up to 18,000 Ib., has been placed 
on the market by the Birmingham Machine & Foundry 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. The lift shown in the il- 
lustration is operated by a 5-hp. motor which drives 
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The Elvo Electrically Operated Lift Which Can Raise a 
Coach 25 ft. Long Weighing 18,000 Ib. 


through worm and gears and three drive shafts that 
raise or lower the table. The four corners of the table 
are attached to the ends of steel cables that pass over 
pulleys located on the columns. The table is operated 
by a push button control which makes it possible to 
stop it at any position and securely lock it in place. The 
table can be raised 6 ft. Most installations are plug- 
ged in on the lighting circuit—110 or 220 volts. 

No excavation is needed for setting up the unit as 
it sets flush on the floor. It can be moved about, when 
desired, with but little trouble. All that is required is 
to remove the electric power plug and place the lift ona 
truck without taking it apart. 
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One of 33 A.C.F. Parlor Observation Coaches in Service 
on the N. E. T. 
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Motor Transport News 








THe New York, New Haven & Hartrorp is seeking permis- 
sion of local authorities to replace passenger trains operating 
between Framingham, Mass., and Lowell with motor coaches. 


THe McCroup River Rarroap has secured by transfer a 
motor coach operating certificate covering the route between 
Mt. Shasta, Cal., and McCloud. 


THE SOUTHERN Pactric Motor Transport CoMPANY, subsid- 
iary of the Southern Pacific, has secured a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity permitting the operation of a motor 
coach route between San Francisco, Cal., Truckee and Tahoe. 
It has also acquired an operating certificate permitting the oper- 
ation of a motor coach line between Napa, Cal., and Santa Rosa. 


THE APPLICATION of the Hart Motor Coach Company, Boston, 
Mass., for a certificate of convenience and necessity to permit 
the operation of motor coaches over the highway between Win- 
chendon, Mass., and Cambridge, over which the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, subsidiary of the Boston & Maine, 
now operates, has been denied by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. The granting of the application was 
opposed by the Boston & Maine. 


THE NoRTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, motor coach 
operating subsidiary of the Great Northern, has purchased the 
200 miles of motor coach lines of the Mesaba Transportation 
Company in Northern Minnesota and has had the operating cer- 
tificates transferred, with the approval of the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. The Mesaba Transportation 
Company lines extended from Hibbing, Minn., to Grand Rapids, 
from Hibbing to Duluth and Bemidji, and from Hibbing ‘o 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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Alton Seeks Additional Certificate 


The Alton Transportation Company, subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, has applied to the Missouri Public Service 
Commission for a certificate of convenience and necessity to 
permit the operation of a motor coach line from Higginsville, 
Mo., to a connection with federal highway No. 40, over which 
the Alton proposes a St. Louis-Kansas City motor coach 
route. The Alton now has pending before the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission applications covering the route be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City; a route between Mexico, 
Mo., and Jefferson City; a route between Mexico and Fulton; 
and a route between Odessa and Kansas City. It is ex- 
pected soon to apply for a certificate covering a motor coach 
route between Louisiana, Mo., and Mexico. 


Motor Transport Men to Address A. S. M. E. 


At the National Materials Handling Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers to be held in Philadelphia 
on April 23 and 24 there are listed among the speakers two 
railroad motor transport men. These are G. C. Woodruff, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the New York Central, and 
F. J. Scarr of the Scarr Transportation Service, New York. 

Mr. Woodruff’s address is entitled “Modern Handling 
Methods in Railroad Transportation” and Mr. Scarr will speak 
on “Store Door Delivery of Freight by Motor Trucks.” Both 
these addresses are scheduled for the technical session on April 
24 to begin at 9:30 a. m. 


Cotton Belt Files Brief in Proposed 
Motor Coach Line Case 


Supplementing verbal argument at the recent hearing on 
its request to discontinue passenger train service on its 
branch line between Tyler, Tex., and Lufkin and to substi- 
tute motor coach service for the train service, the St. Louis 
Southwestern has filed a brief in support of its request with 
the railroad commission of Texas. At the hearing on the 
case held at Alto, Tex., the commission ruled that it could 
not consider the question of the proposed contract of the 
Cotton Belt with a local motor coach company whereby it 
planned to render service on the highway. The hearing, 
therefore, involved only the proposed discontinuation of two 
daily passenger trains in each direction. 

In its brief, the Cotton Belt contended that the commission 
erred in refusing to consider the proposed contract between 
the railway and the motor coach company; that the com- 
mission has no power to prevent the withdrawal of passenger 
train service; and that since the state law requires only one 
mixed train a day on a given line, the railway cannot be forced 
to continue operation at a loss, since public convenience does. 
not necessitate such operation. 


Urge Early Action on Legislation 

The Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Central of New Jersey, 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and their subsidi- 
ary companies, have, through counsel, petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make an early recommendation to- 
Congress for some form of regulation of interstate motor coach 
operations. Their petition was worded as follows: 

“The above named railroad companies invite the attention of 
your Commission to a phase of the situation involved in the 
above entitled proceeding which seems to them to be most 
urgent and important. 

“The problem of co-ordinating motor and rail transportation 
present many complexities and difficulties. It follows that there 
will be differences of opinion on some of the recommendations 
submitted in Examiner Flynn’s exhaustive and able report. 
There is one point, however, on which there is general accord, 
that is, the urgent need for the prompt regulation of interstate 
motor buses. 

“Examiner Flynn’s report (sheets 40-41) calls attention to the 
serious problem arising from the operation of interstate motor 
buses between Philadelphia and New Jersey points via the 
Delaware River Bridge and between Northern New Jersey 
points and New York via the ferries and the Holland tunnel. 
“Confronted with heavy and increasing losses of revenue 
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from the operation of interstate motor buses, the carriers on 
whose behalf this memorandum is filed urgently need relief 
through the prompt enactment of a federal law providing for the 
regulation of interstate motor buses. Such law must be the 
first step in dealing with the problem of cordinating rail and 
motor transportation. The above named railroad companies be- 
lieve that a law constituting an authority to determine the pri- 
mary question whether public convenience and necessity require 
the operation of interstate motor buses on particular routes 
should be passed with the least possible delay. 

“In order that Congress may have the benefit of your views 
in considering such law, these companies respectfully urge that 
the Commission file and transmit to Congress a report with the 
recommendation that authority be constituted as promptly as 
possible to pass upon applications for permission to operate 


interstate motor buses.” 


Orders for Equipment 


[He Boston, Revere BEAcH & LYNN has taken delivery on 
two A.C.F. 23-passenger urban coaches. . 


_THE New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY has ordered 
15 parlor observation coaches from the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Company, bringing its fleet of this type of 
coach to a tctal of 33 

THE READING TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ordered 10 
“Club Coaches” from the Mack-International Motor Company 
These follow closely in design the sample coach previously 
built for this company by the same manufacturer. See descrip- 
tive article elsewhere in this issue of the Motor Transport Sec- 
tion 


Among the Manufacturers 


Stanley P. Seward, advertising manager of the White Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president. Mr. Seward will continue to direct the ad- 
vertising department in addition to the new duties which he 
is assuming. Mr. Seward entered the advertising department 
of the White Company in 1916 and later became manager 
of the sales promotion department. He was appointed ad- 
vertising manager in 1923. 


The Brockway Motor Truck Corporation of New York and 
the Indiana Truck Company, of Marion Ind., are to be 
merged into a single company, retaining the name of the 
Brockway Motor Truck Corporation. The new company will 
have combined assets of $9,000,000. Both lines of Brockway 
and Indiana trucks will continue in production and all of the 

* * 
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38 direct factory branches of the tow companies will be 
maintained in operation. 


Fred A. Wales, formerly sales manager for the body divi- 
sion of the Aluminum Company of America, has been ap 
pointed sales promotion manager of the bus coach work divi- 
sion of the Murray 
Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., according to an 
announcement by Wil- 


liam Robert Wilson, 
chairman and _ presi- 
dent of the Murray 
Corporation. Mr. 
Wales has had 12 
years of experience in 
the aluminum = and 


aluminum alloy indus- 
try. As an officer in 
the production divi- 
sion of the United 
States Army Engin- 
eers during the war, 
he was connected with 
the development of the 
Class B military truck, 
known as the Liberty 
motor truck. 





F. A. Wales 


A Book on Accounting 


Motor Bus Accounting Practice, by Irville A. May. 200 Pages, 
6 in. by 8% in. Bound in Cloth. Published by Ronald 
Press, New York. 

The writer of this book is comptroller of the Connecticut 

Company, an electric railway subsidiary of the New York, 

New Haven & Hartford and a large operator of motor ve- 

hicles. In addition he is a certified public accountant. All of 

which points to his fitness to write about motor line account- 
ing problems, and especially those of a motor line which is the 
subsidiary of a railway. Accounting systems for both small 
and large operations are described clearly and in detail, with 
various recommended report forms illustrated. There is an 
appendix giving the classification of accounts recommended by 
the American Electric Railway Accountant’s Association. While 
the writer has evidently borne in mind primarily urban motor 
coach lines, probably most of his recommendations would also 
apply to interurban lines, such as most steam railroads oper- 
ate. Moreover, as far as we know, this is the only authori- 

tative work of its kind in existence. Hence it should be a 

valuable guide to all persons interested in its subject matter. 

* * 





A White Coach Operated in Chicago-Detroit Rail-Highway 


The Sho.e Line 


Motor Coach Company is an Insull property—Between Chicago and South Bend, Railway is used. Highway 


Coaches for Rest of Route. 








